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FOREWORD 


It is commonly believed that the American 
South has lost its most distinctive features and has 
at last joined the mainstream of American life. Now 
that segregation, poverty, and ignorance are on the 
wane, Southerners will soon enjoy the same high 
standards of civilization as the citizens of Cleveland, 
Detroit, and Newark. The Old South-which really 
existed only in novels—is dead. So the argument 


runs. 


We do not deny that the South is changing 
rapidly, too rapidly for its own good. The signs are 
everywhere: chain stores, fast food operations, 
Atlanta, suburban sprawls, and the horde of 
intellectual Southerners—happily expatriate—who 


make their living by ridiculing their homeland. 


But it is not obvious to us that the South is 
becoming Yankeefied simply because it is suffering 
through the second half of the twentieth century. 
We are in danger of losing our identity, especially by 
the loss of that sense of neighborhood and kinship, 
of the old way of doing business only with friends 
and relatives, of that whole spirit which people used 
to call Southern hospitality. But we have preserved 
more than we have lost. We do not believe that the 
essence of the Southern tradition has much to do 
with slavery or Jim Crow-no matter how pervasive 
they were in Southern life. It is a Marxist fallacy to 
reduce a culture down to its economic elements and 
class antagonisms. We do believe that the greatest 
struggle lies in the next thirty years and that it is u to 
this generation of Southerners to decide whether or 


not the South will endure. 


The greatest danger does not lie in the great mass of 
Southern people, the farmers, small businessmen, 
workers. Such people are the heart of the South, 
have defended it in battle, and when defeated have 
clung to their traditions with a strength and an 
endurance that does credit to their soundness of 
heart. It is the affluent and educated Southerners 
who are in danger of losing their birthright. Such 
people are exposed to a barrage of propaganda from 
university lectures, magazines, movies, and 
television programs. The basic message is that the 
South must change, that this land of bigotry, 
violence, and stagnation must grow and progress 
until it is no different from Iowa or New Jersey. In 
all this chorus of reconstructive criticism, there are 
almost no public voices raised in defense of the 
South and its traditions. 


The Southern Partisan intends to be that voice, 
a reminder of all that was and is distinctively good 
about the South. The Old South, with its almost 
exclusively agrarian interest, may be dying, but it 
does not have to be replaced by a New South that is 
nothing more or better than the old Northeast, 
whose fiscal and spiritual bankruptcy should be a 
lesson to us all. 


The South has a great deal to be proud of, a 
great deal worth saving. We only need the will and 
the commitment to a way of life and a set of 
common values that cannot be weighed and 
measured or bought and sold. It is in the spirit of 
renewed dedication and a revived sense of the 
Southern identity that we offer this first issue of 
The Southern Partisan. 


The hour perchance is not yet wholly ripe 


When all shall own it, but the type 


Whereby we shall be known in every land 


Is that vast gulf which lips our Southern strand, 


And through the cold, untempered ocean pours 


Its genial streams, that far off Arctic shores, 


May sometimes catch upon the softened breeze 


Strange tropic warmth and hints of summer seas. 


THE NEW SOUTH 


“A SAD BUT HISTORIC OCCASION,” South 
Carolina’s Comptroller General called the presentation 
of a $200 pension check to the last widow of a 
Confederate veteran in South Carolina, Mrs. Daisy Cave, 
87. When Mrs. Cave reaches 90, the state will increase the 
pension to $600. The Comptroller General remarked 
that “Most people... don’t realize that the State of South 
Carolina is still honoring a commitment made in 1866.” 
He might have added that the pension is an 1866 
pension. The State could at least pay off in Confederate 
dollars which is worth a great deal more than USS. 


currency. 


JACKBOOTS, NIGHT SHIRTS, AND BLUE 
RIBBON BEER? Klansmen, Nazis, and members of 
other racist groups met near the end of September in 
Louisburg, North Carolina, and formed the United 
Racist Front. Klansmen confessed to being uneasy with 
the swastikas, but stressed the need for better 
organization. A noose, “for purely inspirational 
purposes” was strung from an old oak tree outside the 


meetings. 


OUR SWEET REASON AWARD TO Hosea 
Williams for his remarks made after the drowning of 
Arthur Norwood on a civil rights march to protest 
capital punishment and imprisonment. Williams said 
that Norwood “Caught a cramp” because of the heat and 
the long march; however, “It was the system, society that 
killed this man, that forced this march.” For want of a nail 
the shoe was lost, for want of a shoe the horse lost, for 


want of a horse the man was lost. . . 


IT’S ONLY MONEY. The National Endowment 
for the Arts recently handed out more of your money to 
the Coordinating Council of Literary Magazines so that 
awards could be given to such deserving publications as 
Gay Sunshine ($3,000), Gaysweek ($500), Sinister 
Wisdom, “devoted exclusively to the development of 
Lesbian literature,” not to mention magazines dedicated 
to one or another “minority”, Blacks, Indians, Women, 
and such mainline stuff as Vile ($1,500), Nicotine Soup, 


and the Partisan Review (no relation). 


GOOD-BYE COLUMBUS. A panel of three federal 
judges recently dismissed a seven-year-old lawsuit aimed 
at “desegrating” the school systems of the Atlanta area. 
The grounds of the complaint were the usual-the inner 
city is mostly black, the suburbs white. The plaintiffs, 
however, claimed the adverse decision was “a victory just 
to get them to rule, even though they did us in.” Lawsuits 


are apparently one of those games where everybody wins. 


HARRIS NECK. It is sometimes argued that 


Federal bureaucracy only lords it over the white middle 


classes but acts as advocate and friend of the poor and 
black. The former residents of Harris Neck, Georgia, and 
their descendants know better. In 1942 the town was 
condemned, flattened, and turned into an airfield and 
training center. A few years ago the government turned 
the area into a wildlife refuge. According to the leader of 
an apparently peaceful protest, Edgar Timmons, jr., most 
of the residents had been paid less than $10 an acre, and 
“Some people weren’t even paid anything.” The group 
has filed suit in U.S. District Court, Savannah, on the 
grounds seized and that the land was illegally seized and 
that the federal government has failed to live up to its 


promise to return the land at the end of the war. 


POLICE BRUTALITY has been alleged against the 
York County, South Carolina, Sheriff's department. The 
FBI is investigating complaints made by the wife and 
mother of Robert Bo Thomas that deputies broke 
Thomas’ jaw by hitting him in the face with their pistols. 
Mr. Thomas was arrested after a two-hour chase and 
shooting match. He is charged merely with armed 
robbery, wounding a sheriffs deputy, and kidnapping. 
The FBI is sure to retrieve some of its tarnished glory 


with this investigation. 


JUDGE ENDS POLITICAL CAREER. Former 
Attorney General Griffin Bell, now an unpaid 
trouble-shooter for President Carter, told the Atlanta 
Constitution, “I won’t practice partisan politics.” Bell’s 


many admirers will welcome the announced change. 


My friends all know I’m interpersonal. 

But long before I’m interpersonal 

Away ‘way down inside I’m personal. 

Just so before we’re international 

We’re national and act as nationals. 

The colors are kept unmixed on the palette, 


Or better on dish plates all around the room. 


It’s hard to tell which is the worse abhorrence 
Whether it’s persons pied or nations pied. 


Don’t let me seem to say the exchange, the 


encounter, 

May not be the important thing at last. 

It may well be. We meet-I don’t say when- 
But must bring to the meeting the naturest, 
The longest-saved-up, raciest, localest 

We have strength in reserve to bring. 


- Robert Frost 


Summertime and the Livin’ is Easy: 
The Quality of the Life in the South 


by John Shelton Reed 


Some forty years ago, H. L. Mencken and one of his cronies set out to study the “level of civilization” in each 
of the (at that time) forty-eight states. They put together a variety of quantitative indicators of health, wealth, 
literacy, governmental performance, and so on, and triumphantly announced in the American Mercury that “the 
worst American state” was Mississippi. Alabama was next, followed by the other eleven Southern states, with 
only New Mexico (at number forty) breaking up the otherwise solid South. The four “best” states were 


Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and (believe it or not) New Jersey, in that order.’ 


A similar study, published just last year, is much more sophisticated, methodologically, than Mencken's, and 
it has replaced his word "civilization" with the more modish phrase “quality of life.” But it uses basically the same 
sorts of indicators-measures of economic well-being and governmental services-and it came up with 
substantially the same results: the Southern states were all at the bottom of the scale. Once again-or still-the 
"quality of life” in the South is the poorest in the country.” 


Of course Southerners have been familiar with criticisms like this for a long time-since the 1850s, anyway.’ 
Those who've felt obliged to defend the South have usually replied with variations on the theme that man doesn't 
live by bread alone. One of the most eloquent statements of this position came from the Vanderbilt Agrarians, 
who published their manifesto, [7/ Take My Stand, at just about the same time Mencken was collecting his 
statistics. Their philosophy can be summarized by the Southern folk maxim that success is getting what you want, 


but happiness is wanting what you get.* 


: Originally presented at Sweet Briar College, November 20, 1974, at The Se a South: A Symposium, sponsored 
by the Mary Reynolds Babcock Foundation and the Sue Reid Slaughter Fund. Charles Angoff and H.L. Mencken, 


“The Worst American State,” American Mercury 24 (September, October, November 1931), pp. 1-16, 177-188, 
355-371. Citation here is to the abridgement reprinted in Charles Press and Oliver P. Williams, eds. Democracy in the 
Fifty States (Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, 1966), pp. 1-32. 

* Ben Chich Liu, The Quality of Life in the United States (Kansas City: Midwest Research Institute, 1973). See also 
John Oliver Wilson, "Quality of Life in the United States: An Excursion into the New Frontier of Socio-Economic 
Indicators,” 72 The Quality of Life Concept: A Potential New Tool for Decision-Makers (Washington: Environmental 
Protection Agency, Office of Research and Monitoring, n.d.), pp. 1260-289. "Quality of Life" is currently a very "hot" 
topic as the number of sponsorship of the works cited here and below suggest. See-or rather hear—also “Can We 
Develop an Index for the Quality of Life?” American Association for the Advancement of Science, audiotape #117-71. 
> One variety of anti-slavery literature focussed on the detrimental effects of slavery on the South’s quality of life 
(although, of course, this was not the phrase employed). Hinton R. Helper’s Impending Crisis of the South can be 


viewed as representative. 


* Twelve Southerners, [7/ Take My Stand: The South and the Agrarian. Tradition (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, -44*Per Torchbook 1962 (1930)). Also see an article by the Agrarian fellow-traveler, Richard Weaver, “The 


Regime of the South,” National Review, 14 March 1959, pp. 587-589, and practically anything by Donald 
Davidson, e.g., The Attack on Leviathan: Regionalism and Nationalism in the United States (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1938). Many Southerners, of course, agreed with Mencken’s diagnosis; in fact, 
Angoff and Mencken (op. cit.) cite the “ingenious study” by $.H. Hobbs, Jr., North Carolina: Economic and Social 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1930) as an inspiration for their own work, and the mutually 
admiring relations between Mencken and the Southern “regionalists” (centered around Howard Odum of the 
University of North Carolina) have been examined in a recent study by Fred C. Hobson, Jr., Serpent in Eden: HL. 
Mencken and the South (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1974), esp. pp. 80-120. 


Now, certainly there have been versions of the good society besides just one in which everybody is happy. 
Samuel Johnson could scoff at happiness as a criterion for quality of life. A bull, he said, standing in a field with 
lots of grass and a cow nearby probably thinks he’s the happiest creature alive. But a contributor to a recent 
symposium on the "quality of life" concept has pointed out that nearly all discussions of the concept, lately, have 
taken it for granted that a society’s quality of life means the extent to which it makes for individual happiness—or 
satisfaction—or what the economists mean by their special use of the word “welfare.”” Mencken used the same 
criterion: he quoted J.B. Bury with approval, “a condition of general happiness is the issue of the earth’s great 


: 6 
business.” 


And certainly, as somebody said once, happiness is no laughing matter. I'll come back to some of the 
problems with using individual happiness as a defining measure of the “quality of life,” but for the moment, let’s 
accept the general consensus that it should be so, or at least that happiness is an important component of the 


concept. 


One development in the social sciences since Mencken’s time, and one with an important bearing on this 
question, is the elaboration and refinement of sample survey techniques and of social-psychological 
measurement. It is no longer true that “of happiness and despair we have no measure.” We don’t have to assume 
anymore that wealthy people are happier than poor ones, we can show this is so, and, equally important, we can 
show when and under what conditions it is not so. And when we ask the question, What is the worst American 
state? we can use an entirely different sort of indicator: direct, social-psychological measurement of satisfaction. 
When we do this, we get some interesting results. 


Now, even if we restricted ourselves to the kind of things governments ordinarily collect statistics about, 
there are reasons to doubt the perennial conclusion that the quality of life in the South is relatively poor. We find 
striking differences in the South's favor, for example, in suicide rates, in rates of mental illness, in rates of 
alcoholism, and heart disease, and other stress-related health problems. Each of these differences is open to several 
interpretations, of course, but taken together they suggest we shouldn't jump to conclusions about the quality of 
Southerners’ lives. There is also the matter of migration statistics. It's well known by now, I suppose, that there 
has been net in-migration to the South for whites for some time. I'm told that for the last three years there's been 
net in-migration for blacks as well. The social and demographic characteristics of these immigrants suggest that 


many of them are responding to something more than just economic opportunity.’ 


It's when we turn to the survey evidence, though, that the contradictions are really striking. Merle Black, a 
Texan who teaches political science at North Carolina, looked at sample data from the citizens of thirteen states, 
including the five Southern states of North Carolina, Alabama, Texas, Louisiana, and Florida.® Everyone was 
asked this question: “All things considered, would you say that your state is the best state in which to live?” 
Overall, about 63 percent of the respondents felt they were currently living in the best state. But there was huge 
variation in this figure from one state to another. By this measure, the "best" of the thirteen states examined was, 
well, North Carolina, where more than 90 percent of the natives felt their state was the best. Alabama was the 


> Kenneth W. Terhune, “Probing Policy-Relevant Questions on the Quality of Life: Some Preliminary Research Ideas,” 
in The Quality of Life Concept, op. cit., pp. 1121-34. Compare Arnold Mitchel et. al., “An Approach to Measuring the 
Quality of Life,” and Norman C. Dalkey, “Quality of Life,” zbid., pp. 1135-64 and 1191-201. 


. Angoff and Menken, op. cit., p. 8. The entire introductory section is worth reading, since it adumbrates the 
methodological discussions of the 1970s. 


” Unless otherwise indicated, the data in this paper come from my desk-side copy of the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States: 1972 (Washington: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1972). The information on black migration to the South 
was contained in a Fall 1974 newspaper article which I seem to have lost. 


8 “Ts North Carolina Really the ‘Best’? American State?” in Thad L. Beyle and Merle Black, eds., Politics and Policy in 
North Carolina (New York: MSS Publications, forthcoming, 1975). His data come from a 1968 survey by the 
Comparative State Elections Project at the the Institute for Research in Social Science, University of North Carolina, 


Chapel Hill. 


next best, followed by the other Southern states. Only California (fourth of the thirteen) ranked higher than any 
Southern state. The "worst" state, in the opinion of its residents, was Massachusetts—Mencken's "best" state, 
where only about 40 percent of the sample felt that their state was the best, "all things considered.” New York was 
also one of Mencken's "best states,” but it does just about as poorly. It looks as if my fellow Tennesseean, Brother 
Dave Gardner, may have been right when he said that the only reason people live in the North is because they 
have jobs there. (He said he'd never heard of anyone retiring to the North.) 


For the thirteen states Black looked at, the rank-order correlation between Mencken's index of “civilization” 
and Black's measure of satisfaction was a negative .76. The Northeastern states were civilized and discontent, the 
Southern states happily backward, and the Midwest was—as usual-mediocre all the way around. Only California 


was above average in both respects, and only South Dakota, below. 


In my own work, with a series of Gallup polls dating back to 1939, I've found very similar results. When 
Americans are asked where they would most like to live, they could live anywhere they wanted, if a constant 


finding is that Southerners like it where they are better than any other Americans, except possibly Californians.’ 


Isn't this odd? Why don't we Southerners realize how bad off we are? Or, for that matter, why don't 
Northeasterners appreciate how well off they are? Looking for expert opinions, I polled a small sample of my 
colleagues in the Sociology Department at North Carolina. A few of them-transplanted Yankees—suggested that 
Southerners are too ignorant to know any better. But that just won't do. Most of the people who said this were 
PhDs-who can be presumed to “know better,” and who still choose to live in North Carolina. Besides, Merle 
Black's data show that, among North Carolinians generally, those with more education, more opportunities for 
travel, and so forth, are no less likely to regard North Carolina as the "best state" than anyone else. In 
Massachusetts, it's true that the people who "know better” like their state less, but that's not the case in the 
South-at least not in North Carolina. As a matter of fact, nothing makes any difference in the generally high 
evaluation that North Carolinians have of their state. Merle Black shows that black North Carolinians are as 
enthusiastic as white ones, rich ones as enthusiastic as poor ones (but no more so), urban folk like the state as well 
as rural ones.... Only recent migrants (and I emphasize recent) have an evaluation of the state which is less than 
overwhelmingly favorable. It looks as if Thomas Wolfe was onto something when he wrote in his notebook: 
“New England is provincial and doesn’t know it, the Middle East is provincial, and knows it, and is ashamed of it, 


but, God help us, the South is provincial, knows it, and doesn’t care.” 


No, the paradox these data present can’t be explained by saying that Southerners don’t know any 
better-although, of course, some don’t. I think part of the contradiction is more apparent than real. What is a 
poor and ignorant Tarheel telling us when he says that North Carolina is the “best state?” Why, he’s telling us that 
it’s better to be poor and ignorant in North Carolina than in any other state. Sure, he'd rather be rich, but he 
probably doubts that he can really improve his economic condition by leaving. If he thought that, he’d probably 
leave. 


Obviously it's better to be rich than poor-and if it's not obvious, there's plenty of evidence to prove it. It's 
not so obvious that it's better to live in a rich state than in a poor one. In fact, there are good reasons to suppose 
that living in a rich state makes rich folks feel less rich, and poor folks feel poorer.” So any given individual may be 


psychologically “better off” in a state like North Carolina, or Alabama, where the average individual is worse off. 


Besides that, the kind of economics and politics that can make a state healthy, wealthy, and wise—"civilized,” 


as Mencken would have it—can have at least short-run effects that people experience as debits in the “quality of 


? John Shelton Reed, The Enduring South: Subculture Persistence in Mass Society (Lexington, Massachusetts: D. C. 
Heath, 1972), pp. 33-43. 


1° See the extensive social-psychological literature on comparative reference group processes, e.g., the articles collected in 
Herbert H. Hyman and Eleanor Singer, eds., Readings in Reference Group Theory and Research (New York: The Free 
Press, 1968). 


life” ledger." For example, New York spends twice as much per pupil on education as North Carolina. Score one 
for the quality of life in New York when those pupils finish school. But North Carolina's taxes are about half of 
New York's per capita. Score-how much?-for the quality of life in North Carolina right now. Workers earn half 
again as much in Illinois as in South Carolina. But they're on strike for an average of four to ten times as many 
days in a given year—often with negative consequences for other people's “quality of life.” Connecticut's homicide 
rate is only half of Virginia's. But many Virginians would find Connecticut's gun control laws an obnoxious 
interference with their personal freedom. New Jersey is more highly industrialized than Arkansas. But Arkansas’ 


air is cleaner. 


My point isn’t that the Southern states are preferable in each of these comparisons. (I, for one, would be glad 
to pay higher taxes to improve education in North Carolina: I have to teach graduates of North Carolina high 
schools.) I am just pointing out that a given individual can quite rationally be unwilling to trade a clear and 
present good thing for a distant and hypothetical benefit—which will probably accrue to someone else in any case. 
It’s perfectly reasonable to want to be born in New York-you'll have a better statistical chance of surviving to 
adulthood, getting a decent education, and entering a high-paying occupation. But it may also be reasonable to 
want to live in North Carolina~your money will go further and you'll enjoy life more. (I think the migration 


statistics are telling us that people are starting to notice this.) 


Anyway, if we recognize that workers in what we can call the “Menckenian” tradition are measuring one 
thing and that the people who talk about "satisfaction" are measuring another, we’ve gone a long way toward 
explaining the apparent discrepancies. There are some interesting questions left, though. For instance, what is it 
about the Southern states that their residents like so much? I've already suggested a few possible answers, but I 
want to press on—-without fear and without research, as somebody (I think Carl Becker) said once-I want to press 
on to argue that there are things that everybody wants (or almost everybody) and that Southerners have more of. I 
think we can explain why Southerners like their communities and their states so much-and it’s not that the 


climate affects their brains directly (as one of my colleagues suggested). 


Let me describe a whimsical “quality of life” index I constructed, one I think does a fantastically good job of 
predicting which states are lovable and which aren't. This index has two components: mean winter temperature 
and robberies per 100,000 population in 1971. These two factors explain nearly two-thirds of the variation in the 


ranks of the states on Merle Black's “best state” question. Obviously, people like safe, warm places.’ 


This finding tells us more than that, though. It's a roundabout way of telling us what’s zmportant to people 
when they're deciding whether someplace is a good place to live. Each of those components—climate and 
robberies—is standing in, so to speak, for a host of other characteristics. The average winter temperature has all 
sorts of implications for people's way of life (or “lifestyle,” if you prefer). And the robbery rate tells us a lot about 
personal relations and social stability. I suggest to you that this is the sort of thing people have in mind when they 
say that North Carolina is the “best state”—or that Massachusetts isn't.”? 


About three years ago, another fellow and I asked a sample of North Carolinians, “What would you say is the 
best thing about the South?”'* More than two-thirds of our respondents mentioned natural conditions—the 
benign climate, the clean air, the forests and wildlife, the easy pleasures of a life lived largely outdoors. There's 


nothing uniquely Southern about this taste: the frequent mob scenes in our nation's parks tell us that. But 


“ This was one of the Agrarians’ central arguments. For a recent appreciation of their critique of industrial society, see 
Edwin M. Yoder, Jr., “Ihe Greening of the South,” Book World, 4 July 1971, p. 7. 


” The work of the psychiatrist Otto Rank may be pertinent here. 


3 The robbery rate figured prominently, as a measure of “public order,” in at least one quality of life inquiry; Michael J. 
Flax, A Study in Comparative Urban Indicators: Conditions in 18 Large Metropolitan Areas (Washington: The Urban 
Institute, 1972), e.g., p. 79. 


™ Glen Elder and I included this question in the "Survey of North Carolina" conducted by the Institute for Research in 
Social Science, at Chapel Hill, in 1971. 


Southerners can indulge themselves more easily and more often than their less favored brethren—and our data 


show that that's important to them. 


Incidentally, I don’t think it’s accidental that the climate hasn’t turned up in most “quality of life” indexes. 
Most of them have been constructed by intensely practical men, concerned with policy—and there's not a whole 
lot the government can do about the weather. At least not yet. Thank God. Dr. Johnson wrote: “How small of all 
that human hearts endure,/ That part that kings or laws can cause or cure”—words to make a political scientist 


gnash his teeth, but we need to keep them in mind when we talk about what makes people happy. 


The other component in my little index, the number of robberies per 100,000 population, reflects another 
major concern of Americans: what was called, not too long ago, “crime in the streets.” Poll after poll shows that 
many Americans just don't feel safe. Now it has been almost traditional to put the homicide rate into “quality of 
life” indexes—and the South doesn't do too well on that score. But the thing about homicide, especially in the 
South, is that it's not “in the streets.” It's often in the home and usually between friends, and even in the South 
it's pretty unusual. What’s more common, and what people are scared of, is being robbed, mugged, raped, or 


burgled by a stranger. And North Carolina's robbery rate is only one-tenth of New York's. 


I think in some ways the most important effects of the robbery rate (and all that it implies) are indirect-the 
suspicion and distrust that follow from it, the absence of easy and cordial interaction with strangers. This kind of 
thing is important to people, too. When we asked what the best thing about the South was, half of our 
respondents said that the people were: that Southerners are friendly, they’re polite, they take things easy, they’re 
easy to get along with. Two recent studies from the University of Michigan document the obvious fact that 
personal relations are important to a// Americans—we all rely on face-to-face interaction for the greater part of the 
satisfaction we get from life.!° But the North Carolinians in our poll seem to feel, and I agree with them, that the 
texture of day-to-day life is pleasanter in the South—particularly in fleeting, secondary interactions (like those with 
salesclerks and secretaries and cabdrivers and policemen-and I regret to say—students). A good part of nearly 


everybody's day is taken up with precisely that kind of interaction. It might as well be pleasant. 


Here again, the effects of government and economy are really pretty remote. The kinds of things that 
Mencken and other toilers in that vineyard are measuring don't have much to tell us about this aspect of “quality 
of life.” Southerners know what Mencken was trying to tell them; very few of our respondents mentioned politics 
or economics when we asked them what they liked about the South, and nearly a third mentioned them when we 
asked what they liked least about their region. All in all, I read these data to say that state and local politics don't 
make much of an impression on most folks, just living day-to-day, except as an entertaining sideshow (perhaps 


especially entertaining in the South). 


If I had the time—and the weather weren't so nice-I could probably go on to explain the rest of the variation 
in the lovability of the states. I’d start with observed facts (like that homeowning is an important value for most 
Americans) or with sound theoretical propositions (like that people are more comfortable in culturally 
homogeneous communities), and I'd translate those into measures we could look up in the City and County Data 


Book. But I hope I've made my point-or rather points. Let me spell them out, to wrap this up. 


First, we need to be clear whether we’re talking about the “quality of life” of a given person or of the average 
person. Second, nearly all “good things” come at a price, and we need to be sensitive to that. Third, we can’t 
impose our own definition of “good things” on people-they will perversely continue to use their own. Fourth, 
there are many important aspects of the good life that policy-makers can't do anything about. And my last 
observation is that Providence has seen fit to endow the South with more than its share of this bounty. We can be 


thankful for that. 


> One of these studies was conducted by Angus Campbell et al., for the Russell Sage Foundation, in 1971. The other 
was based on surveys in 1972 and 1973 by Stephen B. Withey and Frank M. Andrews, for the National Science 
Foundation. Preliminary reports on both can be found in "Measuring the Quality of Life in America: A New Frontier 
for Social Science," Newsletter of the Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, II (Summer 1974), pp. 3-8. 


William Henry Drayton, a Neglected Founding Father 


by M. E. Bradford 


There is a great disadvantage which comes from beginning of a study of our political inheritance in the 
American Revolution with the contemporary view of natural rights. Or with an uncircumstanced and ahistorical 
reading of the Declaration of Independence-the kind of reading which is a major source of modern natural rights 
theory. To understand what the Declaration signified to those who made it, to those who ratified its final version, 
and to those outside of Philadelphia who accepted the costs it was bound to bring to the ordinary, non-theoretical 
American, we should look away from the noise that Boston made and beyond the standard group of “advanced 
thinkers” who have long dominated our view of the times. Instead, we should focus upon the slow and painful 
stages by which thirteen separate political communities backed their way into their own discrete commitments to 
civil war. And particularly those communities which moved the whole difficult way to separation from the 
mother country without any “love of innovation” or “lust of independence”: without violating the familiar 
boundaries of British constitutional theory or the historic and painfully accumulated dicta of the Old Whig 
teaching on the “inherited” political rights of Englishmen.’ The most old-fashioned of these “separable” 
revolutions is the one that occurred in South Carolina: the colony whose citizens claimed only those privileges 
they could “inherit from the best of titles: prescription, and usage for time immemorial.”* In correcting the 
conventional anachronistic view of how our nation came to be, we will do well to begin with these Americans. 


And then search for their counterparts in the remainder of the country. 


But though the version of the American Revolution played out in South Carolina may be treated as a thing 
in itself, we do not mean to say that this particular “rebellion” included no reaction to rumors and reports of 
related secessions occurring in Pennsylvania, New York, and New England. The Committees of Correspondence 
did their job. What befell the inhabitants of the City on the Hill signified to the mechanics and merchants of 
Charleston and to the planters of Goose Creek. Though not necessarily in the same way. For one thing, the 
thoughtful citizens of Carolina did not always approve of what was done by their compatriots to the north. At 
other times, they expected more from the Yankees than they were ready to perform. And there were also 
occasional differences with their Southern neighbors, especially with Georgia. But what really distinguished the 
Carolinians from many of their fellow ex-colonials was their rationale for withdrawal from the larger British 
Commonwealth: their preference for the moderate analogy of 1688 as opposed to the Puritan prototype of 1642. 
The examples of lawful resistance to princely power run throughout British history. The fathers of the Palmetto 
State required nothing more to justify their decisions. A touchstone for the exposition of South Carolina’s theory 
of legal resignation from the “family” of George II] is the apologia for their conduct by their composite voice and 
most articulate spokesman for independence. William Henry Drayton was the first important Carolinian to call 
openly for a permanent break. No champion of the Revolution in his community wrote so well or so often as did 
he. I propose to treat his compositions as a way into the mind of that colony as it moved toward thinking of itself 
as an independent republic. And to begin that work I will attempt to frame these writings in the full context of 


Drayton’s career. For he spoke always as a man of his time and place, an incorporated person, limited by who, by 


"John Drayton, Memoirs of the American Revolution, From its Commencement to the Year 1776, Inclusive; As 
Relating to the State of South-Carolina: And Occasionally Refering to the States of North-Carolina and Georgia, 2 
vols. (Charleston: A. E. Miller. 1821), reprinted by Arno Press in 1939, I, p. 260. The language is from the Address and 
Declaration of the Provincial Congress to Lord William Campbell, the incoming governor, June 20, 1775. The 
probable author is William Henry Drayton. 

*John Drayton. Memoirs, I. p. 121. He quotes Rawlins Lowndes, Drayton's closest ally in these times. 


what and where he was. Rarely did he argue from definition. He spoke not as philosopher but as rbetor. Which is 
precisely why he is so important to our attempt to recovering the total shape of our national beginnings. And in 
determining the larger political implications of such an overview. 


William Henry Drayton (Sept. 1742-Sept. 3, 1779) came by natural stages to be both the center and 
summary figure of the South Carolina revolution.’ In the exciting days which led to independence he was one of 
the most popular men in the colony. And he came to hold almost every post of honor within the gift of his 
countrymen. Yet Drayton had been born to privilege and high estate. He was the son of John Drayton, one of the 
great planters of the low country, and the grandson of Thomas Drayton, who had come from Barbados with Sir 
John Yeamans in the days of early settlement. William Henry’s uncle was Lt. Governor William Bull, old 
Carolina’s leading citizen. As a youth he received the best education available in his day, both at Westminster 
School and at Balliol College, Oxford (1761-1763). After ten years in England, he returned home to marry and to 
assume his place. He prospered and built a great house. Yet he continued in his passion for historical studies and 


the law, and while still very young had earned the respect of almost every cultured man of his acquaintance. 


Yet despite his advantages and his subsequent record of political acclaim. Drayton was not always the favorite 
of his fellow Carolinians. During the Stamp Act crisis, he refused to join the Association of persons pledged not 
to trade with the mother country. And he attacked this strategy of non-violent commercial resistance in the 
Charleston papers. Christopher Gadsden and other “patriots” answered the youthful loyalist.* And there were 
other unpleasant responses. William Henry Drayton at this stage in his life was following the leadership of the 
older members of his family. But with these disturbances (and because the situation troubled him), he retired 
from the scene of conflict and, from 1770-1772, took another trip to England. There he moved in the highest 
circles, was presented at court, and observed the changing attitude toward the North American colonies in the 
leaders of British society. He was exposed to what the “friends of America” were saying, both in Parliament and in 
print. And also to the plans of the King’s government to tighten the reins on his overseas possessions. But 
whatever Drayton heard and saw, it taught him that he was not an Englishman but a Carolinian—a colonial, who 
was often out of place or ill-received in the England of those years. And, despite the influence of father and uncle 
and the family tradition of service to the Crown, the experience changed his mind about the future of South 
Carolina. When he returned to Charleston, Drayton was ready to play a role on the side of his neighbors, should 


George III or his servants threaten their liberties in any serious way. The challenge came all too soon. 


On the advice of Lt. Governor Bull, William Henry was given, in 1772, an appointment to the Council of 
the province, where he joined his father and his Uncle Thomas. And in January of 1774, he was made an As- 
sistant Judge. In both offices he was rapidly thrown into conflict with sycophants who regarded the colonies as 
nothing more than British “possessions,” in that term’s narrowest sense: encountered the attitudes sounded so 
often by the “King’s friends” in Parliament during these times of dispute. Shortly thereafter he began to take a 
part in the formation of a second or “un-official” government: in the meetings which dispatched delegates to a 
new Continental Congress, authorized a General Committee, and called for the convening of a new Provincial 
Congress to replace the old (and paralyzed) Commons House of Assembly. At this time Drayton contributed his 


> The only study is William Henry Drayton and the American Revolution (Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico Press, 1962), by William M. Dabney and Marion Dargan. There is a brief biography attached as preface to John 
Drayton's Memoirs. pp. xiii-xxvii. By Revolu- tion I refer to the total composite of thirteen local revolutions-one of 
which was in South Carolina. The standard account of South Carolina in this period is Edward McCrady's The 
History of South Carolina in the Revolution, 1775-1780 (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1901). 

* William Henry Drayton, The Letters of Freeman, Etc. (London, 1771). These letters from the Gazelle (including 
many papers by other hands) were published in England, probably by Drayton, to position himself as opposed to both 
the Stamp Act and American responses to that bill. In these compositions Drayton shows himself to be a somewhat 
foolish young man, more interested in the display of his abilities than in the resolution of a serious problem. Also he 
makes remarks about ordinary Carolinians (p. 60) which prove that he was no democrat of any kind. 

There is a reissue entitled The Letters of Freeman, Etc.; Essays on the Nonimportation Movement in South 
Carolina, Collected by William Henry Drayton, ed. by Robert M. Weir (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 
1977). 


first important pamphlet to the development of an American Position on colonial rights under the British 
Constitution, his memorable A Letter From Freeman of South Carolina, patterned after the 1628 Petition of 
Right brought up against Charles I by the great common lawyers.’ And from the King’s Bench, before the grand 
juries of Camden and Cheraws, he delivered the first of his famous “charges” or readings of the law for the general 
edification of his countrymen in the nature and source of their rights.° Soon thereafter he was removed from both 
the King’s Bench and the Governor’s Council. But he had found the persona which he was to employ 
throughout the remainder of his brief career. For a remarkably homogenous, traditional, but unselfconscious 
society, his role was to be that of Law Speaker.’ And through that role he reinforced its unity in and by a notion 
of the prescriptive English Constitution: an authority long recognized in South Carolina, operating on these 
Englishmen living overseas as their true “sovereign.” As he told the gentlemen jurors of Camden, he “knew no 
master but the law” and was “a servant not to the King, but to the Constitution.”*® Even though it brought him 
through and beyond revolution, Drayton never really departed from this posture. With sanction from the 
antecedent colonial arrangement, from a generally recognized and rarely questioned concept of Carolina’s 
political identity (but not from generalization about the nature of man), a new law might be made. Though not 
really new-only restored. By persisting in this vein, William Henry Drayton developed an authority over 
Carolina’s political thinking unmatched by the Pinckneys, by John Rutledge, Christopher Gadsden, Henry 


Laurens, or any of the other great men who led her people in this the period of their first major ordeal. 


The Provincial Congress elected in January, 1775, appointed a special committee to govern when they were 
not in session. And also a Council of Safety, which made plans for social control and for armed resistance to any 
British attempt to rule by force. Drayton was a figure in both. He was called upon to “greet” the newly appointed 
royal governor, Lord William Campbell: to instruct him, politely, regarding the limitations he would face. And 
during the late summer, Drayton was dispatched as a commissioner to tour the back country and explain there, in 
legal terms, the deterioration of the province’s relations with the imperial powers across the Atlantic. Later, he 
treated with the Cherokee. And finally, in November of 1775, he was elected President of the Provincial 
Congress, where he presided over the drafting of a new constitution to replace South Carolina’s royal charter: the 
first instrument for independent government written in North America--made to preserve “the common and 
unalienable rights peculiar to Englishmen.” In this office Drayton authorized the commencement of hostilities 
with British warships; directed preparations for a naval defense of the Carolina coast; and on February 6, 1776, 
broke the strained silence and became the first man in the province to suggest that it should declare itself a free 


commonwealth.” 


> William Henry Drayton, A Letter From Freeman of South-Carolina, to the Deputies of North America. 
Assembled in the High Court of Congress at Philadelphia (Charlestown: Peter Timothy, 1774). It is worth noting that 
most respectable people who opposed British policy in South Carolina were Old Whigs-excepting, perhaps, 
Christopher Gadsden. And also many loyalists. Only a few (including Anglican clergy) were true Tories (see John 
Drayton, Memoirs, I, pp. 142-145). And many who supported George III in the back country came around as soon as 
his coercive policies were set in motion 

° Drayton's speeches outside Charleston did much to convert all but a few low fellows and malcontents to the 
position of the Provincial Congress. On the Tory proletariat, see John Drayton, Memoirs, I, p. 329. 

” The Law Speaker in the ancient Germanic nations was "required" to "know the law from memory and to recite it 
in its entirety" from time to time. In Iceland (where the office is visible, in all its purity, in ancient records), the whole 
law was spoken every three years. See Peter Hallberg, The Icelandic Saga (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1962), 
pp. 8-9. The Law Speaker is thus the prescription in person. 

: "Charge of the Honorable William Henry Drayton, Esq., One of the Judges of the General Session of the Peace, 
Oyer and Terminer, Assize and General Jail Delivery, for the Districts of Camden and Cheraws, in South Carolina, on 
his circuit, the fifth and fifteenth days of November, 1774, delivered to the several grand juries on pp. 959-961 of vol. 1, 
American Archives (Washington, D.C., 18371852), ed. Peter Force. 

° John Drayton, Memoirs, I, p. 254. 

William Henry Drayton and the American Revolution, p. 118. Gadsden usually is given this credit. Drayton's 
action is recorded in the Journals of the Provincial Congress (Charleston, 1776). 


The final confirmation of Drayton’s special status as a living embodiment of a South Carolina which defined 
itself in terms of a specific legal inheritance came when, on March 26, of 1776, he was elected by the General 
Assembly created under the new constitution to be Chief Justice of the state. He held that post until his untimely 
death. From it he delivered two additional grand jury charges, issued in April and October of the year of his 
appointment. These, along with his earlier charge as a judge under the royal government and his 1774 petition to 
the Continental Congress, constitute the major portion of his literary achievement. And I will turn to these 
works shortly. Yet beyond these memorable compositions, there were still further labors in the three years 
remaining. William Henry Drayton went on missions to North Carolina and Georgia, acting for John Rutledge, 
the first president under the new constitution.’ He struggled to develop a navy for South Carolina. And in 
March of 1778, he was elected to serve as South Carolina’s delegate to the Continental Congress. In that assembly 
he continued to bespeak the political philosophy he had developed among his own people, delighted to 
recommend it on a larger, “national” stage. And also participated in the debates concerning the proposed Articles 
of Confederation. He brought his uneasiness regarding this instrument and the problems involved in forming a 
federal union of the thirteen infant republics back to Charleston and gave there, to the legislature, a thoughtful 
address prophetic of future conflicts with their compatriots in the North, South Carolina ratified the Articles. Yet 
it also returned Drayton to the Congress, where he was recognized as the spokesman of his state. There, in the 
midst of a great variety of business, Drayton died of a sudden attack of typhus. For the close student of American 
historiography, it is most noteworthy that, since the day of his death, there has been no serious study of this 
Southern statesman’s thought. And no edition of his works. To that unjustifiable omission we now may properly 


address ourselves. 


The fulcrum of Drayton’s political teaching was, as I said above, his view of the justification for the removal 
of the Stuart prince, James II, from England’s throne. Which led directly to his general theory of government. 
Drayton came finally, after the Prohibitory Act and related speeches, declarations, and pieces of British legislation 
which poured out of London in the fall of 1775, to believe that George III had to all intents “abdicated” his place 
as King over Englishmen in North America. King George was guilty of a failure in “protection”. And since both 
Houses of Parliament had made a part of the act of removing Americans from the securities of British citizenship, 
that prince’s crimes were also theirs. To cast out the colonials, with the total British government playing a role in 
their expulsion, was to place them in the status of an enemy occupying British soil—-an enemy to be conquered or 
driven out. But it was also to set them free. The Glorious Revolution had preserved the monarchy by replacing 
the king. The rest of the government was not implicated in James II’s violations of law. But Parliament’s role in 
1774-1775, and the difference between what King George was doing in North America and what he could do in 
England, made simple replacement impossible. The Constitution had been broken irrevocably. Americans could 
replace neither prince nor lords nor members of the House of Commons, as the English had simply replaced 
James II. On the principle of 1688, they would have to make another shift for restoring their society to the 
protection it had lost.'* South Carolina’s charter (1669), as revised in 1719 (the end of proprietary authority), in 
conjunction with the liberties of Englishmen transplanted to these shores through those antecedent governments, 


would point the way. 


The other source of Drayton’s teaching, itself reflective of earlier British thought on lawful resistance, comes 
closer to being philosophical. It involves what appears to be an argument from nature, though to dignify it so is 
perhaps excessive. With the decision to form an independent republic in South Carolina, Drayton added to his 
prescriptive appeal the claims of necessity—self-preservation. After defining them as outlaws (in the 1775 
“Proclamation for Suppressing Rebellion and Sedition”), England had gone beyond asserting that Parliament 


could bind the colonials “in all cases whatsoever” and had moved in the direction of arming and deploying Negro 


os Drayton's greatest failure was in Georgia—where he suggested annexation by South Carolina, and was thereafter 
thrown out of the state. 

te Drayton almost always argued from authority, history and circumstance. He was very disturbed by the 
treatment of the colonies as if they were possessions, not parts, of Great Bri- tain. His mode of argument was itself 
always to the contrary of that British view. Yet he claimed no more than the "unalienable rights peculiar to 
Englishmen". 


slaves and Indians to punish their recalcitrance.’* It had suspended charters and forbidden the regular operation 
of duly constituted colonial governments. An army of occupation had been dispatched, trade interrupted, and 
property seized. Moreover, Americans not willing to submit would soon face the prospect of prerogative courts 
and of transportation to England for trial. In a word, the British were in the process of waging a war of conquest 
against their brethren in North America. To resist would be nothing more than self-defense. By definition, all 
men carry in their nature a right to do at least this much. The best analogy is to the reaction of Southern 
moderates when Mr. Lincoln called for troops to subdue the seceding states. There was no choice but 


“compliance with the first law of nature.” 


Drayton began to develop this position in his charge to the jurymen of Camden and Cheraws and in his 4 
Letter from Freeman of South-Carolina, to the Deputies of North America, Assembled in the High Court of Congress 
at Philadelphia.” Like his later experiments with this species of public discourse, the 1774 charge was printed at 
public expense. Form and auspices together say thus it is doctrine. The rhetoric here is almost epideictic, a form 
of argument from authority. And for the Old Whig almost what the king’s speech from the throne was for a Tory. 
Drayton speaks as if no objection to his argument were possible. This quality of his style says as much about the 
character of the revolution in South Carolina as do the particulars of his position and, in turn, dictates his 
conclusions almost as surely as it guarantees for them a favorable reception with the audience for which they were 
designed. As a healing instrument, it strengthens (or restores) the interdependence of a free people with their 
government or their affinity for a collective past, sometimes to be called upon for correction of an impious 
present. Drayton’s is, in a word, the ultimate anti-radical appeal, in persona merging what and how he spoke.’ 
Let us examine this rhetoric in Drayton’s first published charge of November 5 and 15, 1774. 


The design of Drayton’s first speech from within the mantle of the law follows the logic of its occasion. He 
moves from a preamble, presupposing present difficulties (and a contrary view of the office, one professed by 
mere placemen) to declare his duty as judge, and then goes forward to a treatment of the jurors’ obligations to 
preserve their part of the legal system and make the law alive. The trouble with some judges, says Drayton, is that 
“they style themselves the King’s servants.” And it is against this error that Drayton insists that his “master” (and 
that of his audience) is the law. The law “orders” that he charge the jurors to give it force. To do otherwise would 
be “treasonable contempt”. And “particularly so at this crisis, when America is in one general and generous 
commotion.” To support this view of law, Drayton talks first of its origin and then of what it requires. “This 
colony was settled by English subjects; by a people from England herself; a people who brought over with them, 
who planted in this colony, and who transmitted to posterity the invaluable rights of Englishmen-rights which 
no time, no contract, no climate can diminish.” Here he introduces his own formulation of the familiar Old 
Whig constitutional theory: a formulation for English colonials. He traces the same genealogy (though perhaps 
with greater force) in_A Letter from Freeman of South-Carolina. There he writes that “English subjects emigrating 
from England to colonize America, carry with them inherently in their persons, a title, which is unalienable, and 
which no time or climate can invalidate, to enjoy the benefits of the common law in America .... And such were 
the Lares our Forefathers religiously embarked with themselves, to protect them and their posterity, in the wilds 
of America.””” Thus the law is not merely sovereign. Rather, it is a “household god”, in the Roman sense. It is the 
seat and source of group identity binding together the generations of a common blood. And it defines the 
venture of colonization as a relocation of ancient familial things, as when Aeneas bore his father from the burning 


walls. 


® John Drayton, Memoirs, I, pp. 231, 253, and 309. William Henry Drayton intercepted the royal mails and 
opened the dispatch pouches. The letters he found there proved that some plan involving Indians and slaves was being 
considered. Arthur Lee, the colonial agent for Massachusetts, also wrote his friends in Charleston to that effect. 

John Drayton, Memoirs, 1, p. 261. 

> Tam indebted to the Huntington Library for copies of these materials. 

'6 The style of Drayton's 1771 Freeman letters is that of affected elegance and heavy irony. Drayton's craft in his 
chosen forms improved with remarkable rapidity. 

” A Letter From Freeman of South-Carolina, p. 37. 
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It is in this spirit of inheritance that Drayton enjoins the gathered keepers of the traditional authority that it 
is their “duty to exercise those powers with propriety; it is mine concisely to point out to you the line of your 
conduct~a conduct which the venerable Constitution of your country intends.” For the self-defining inheritance 
of law /identity, the incarnate spirit or “presiding genius of the English race”, is nourished only through its 
application to present circumstances—-through care for the jury system and enforcement of the Negro Act 
(legislation for social control). And it ought to be preserved “not only for its inestimable value, but from a 
reverence to our ancestors from whom we received it, and from a love of our children, to whom we are bound by 
every consideration to deliver down this legacy, the most valuable that ever was or can be delivered to posterity.”"* 
Drayton closes by reminding the jurors of their oath to uphold the Constitution. Their response (completing our 
view of the Judge’s performance) was to provide that the charge “be printed and made public” as meeting with 


their approval. 


Drayton’s somewhat earlier Letter from Freeman of South-Carolina (appearing in August) says nothing at 
variance with his charge to the two grand juries. But it says more, and for a larger audience. What he offers is a 
position, a rationale, for the entire Continental Congress to follow in defending the American view of the British 
Constitution. The form of this public letter (remember Cicero) recalls the “speech without doors” which came to 
the Parliament of 1628 as it was first convened. Drayton, speaking not only as private man but also as council 
member and judge, is quick to disclaim any intention of joining the strictly popular party and to correct any idea 
that he is “zealous for the prerogative”. He deplores both Tory and radical. “In private and public stations have I 
endeavoured at one time, to oppose the Exuberance of Popular Liberty; and at another, the stretches of the 
Government Party. ...”’” But if neither people nor throne is to be sovereign, only law can rule. Which is precisely 
the theme we would expect. Drayton’s motif in this full and formal essay is from Sir Edward Coke: “Magna 
Charta is such a fellow, that he will have no Sovereign.””” Where the Constitution is concerned, Drayton 
recommends firmness. Yet his ostensible reason for speaking up is to prevent the dispute with England from 
becoming more serious than it already is. Though, as he acknowledges in his choice of forms, he recognizes that 
possibility. In 1628, Charles I, by receiving the Petition of Right, had resolved some of his difficulties with the 
leadership of the House of Commons, the men of law. A few years later he was less successful in confronting 
another remonstrance. And as a result he shortly thereafter faced other, and more deadly, adversaries and found 


himself in a civil war. 


From this baleful and self-justifying exordium (pp. 2-8), Drayton moves directly (pp. 8-16) to offer his own 
helpful suggestion for reconciliation with the Crown: an American petition for the reformation of the structure 
of government, making the Continental Congress a permanent part of the imperial structure. Each colony would 
retain control over its internal affairs. But the responsibility for levying and collecting a tax to support the 
Crown’s establishment in North America would belong to the national assembly. Drayton will not separate the 
power to tax from other legislative capacities. This distinction, often made by his contemporaries, seemed to him 
a sophistry: and of no use in negating American fears of a despotism—one of the announced reasons for the 
preparation of this public letter. Drayton, of course, insists that Parliament repeal the Coercive Acts of 1774. 
These five bills closed the port of Boston, altered the charter of Massachusetts (giving the King power to appoint 
the Governor’s Council), forbade town meetings, provided for the quartering of British troops on the American 
population, precluded the trial of those soldiers or other official personages within the royal establishment by 
colonial juries, and established a new government for recently-conquered Quebec—a government by royal fiat, 


with no relation to English law. In this set of enactments, many Americans (and many English Whigs) saw a 


** From Drayton's "Charge to the Grand Jury at Camden, November 5 and 15, 1774", Force, p. 960. The 
resemblance to certain passages in the writings of Edmund Burke is obvious. Drayton and his English contemporaries 
drew from the same sources. 

* A Letter From Freeman of South-Carolina, p. 4. Bernard Bailyn on p. 283 of The Ideological Origins of the 
American Revolution (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1967), identifies Drayton as an "eighteenth century 
radical". He is generally unaware of Old Whig revolutionary sentiment in colonial America. See also p. 46 of this 
influential book. 

* A Letter From Freeman of South-Carolina, pp. 20 and 24. 
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sinister design. Particularly when they were perceived as reinforcing already-established abuses-judges appointed 
to serve at the pleasure of the Crown, Admiralty Courts, the issuance of General (or open) Warrants, and the 
broad claims of authority stated in the Declaratory Act. What Drayton proposes is to the opposite effect, though 
he leaves George III as monarch in the thirteen troubled colonies, leaves untouched many of his appointive 
powers, and does not challenge the authority of Parliament in directing the foreign policy of the empire or a legal 


role for the House of Lords as a court of final appeals. 


Throughout this paper Drayton shows himself to be peculiarly interested in the future composition of the 
American judiciary.” Even in his draft petition for presentation to the Congress, reform of the courts seems to be 
his obsessive concern. Yet, coming from a “Freeman” who is also a judge, from a political thinker to whom the 
continuity and application of the English law is the foundation of the American identity, none of this should 
surprise.” Drayton includes quoted matter drawn directly from his model for this petition and from cognate 
instruments, such as the Bill of Rights. To surround his innovative proposals with the charters of British liberty is 
to mute their originality and to reinforce the Carolinian’s censure of the courts sanctioned by the prevailing 
colonial system-—courts ( or lack of courts) which deprive the Englishmen in North America of their “natural 
rights”, i.e., rights inherited through kinship and descent.” At times he appears to be tangled in questions of 
Mandamus, Courts of Ordinary and Chancery, judicial review, prerogative, and the development of an American 
aristocracy (to serve in the remodelled Councils of State, in his new commonwealth system). Yet he always returns 
to the bonds of history and nature, to the authority of blood. The next section of the essay (pp. 16-30), a more 
inclusive justification for the contents of the preceding petition, comes down to that, a denial that “the Crown 
can legally acquire a power over subjects of English blood, destructive of those rights which are peculiar to the 
blood. Rights evidenced by Magna Charta, and defended by the fundamental law of England!—Rights, evidence 
and laws which the Crown cannot overthrow, nor the Parliament change to the prejudice of the people interested 
in their preservation!”™ In this passage we could not be further away from the contemporary understanding of 


“natural rights”. The only question is how typical Drayton was of his place and time. 


The remainder of Drayton’s public letter spins itself out (pp. 30-46) in some additional close comment on 
the authorities (Hooker, Blackstone, Bracton, etc.) and some fine pleading on particular cases and decisions. The 
turn comes after his discussion (in expanding on the errors of the King’s government) of the 1672 Act to give 
representation to the County Palatine of Durham and a following gloss on the arguments against the quartering 
of troops made in the Petition of Right: after Drayton has given his statement of grievance a lofty and resonant 
frame. That he follows with more law and legal philosophy in order to “view the foundations from which 
Americans build their claim of Rights and Liberties” indicates that his aim is to swallow up the reader in the 
ambiance of prescriptive reasoning and thus induce him to think of the issues separating colonies from mother 
country in only those terms.” Always his theme is of inheritance-its advantage and obligation—or of baneful 
innovation which works for the “alienation” of inherited rights. Englishmen cannot be taxed unless represented 
in the legislature which levies upon them because their fathers were not. Relocation will not serve as an excuse for 
treating them as Englishmen apart. For they belong to an undying composite whole, an immortal family made up 
of mortal men which, like a corporation under the statutes of mortmain, cannot lose its property though its 


particular members must be replaced. The anterior identity broods over every question-even Drayton’s request 


*! The focus on matters judicial may have undermined Drayton's sense of form in the case of this composition. For 
his petition should have been placed just before his peroration. And according to the laws of rhetoric, he should have 
put less emphasis on the weaknesses of the colonial courts. The accumulative power of Drayton's letter is diminished by 
having its final pages entangled in disputes over procedures for appeal. Though the peroration repairs some of this 
damage. 

» As Drayton notes (p. 8 of A Letter From Freeman of South-Carolina), "Freeman" is the pseudonym of the 
speaker in the Petition of Right. But that persona does not show the legal hand as obviously as does Willian Henry 
Drayton. 

* Thid., pp. 11, 13, 43. 

* Thid., pp. 22-23. 

* Tbid., p. 30. 
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that hereditary upper houses be instituted as part of the particular colonial governments. Though a patriot, this 
petitioner is clearly a man of the “dead hand”. And if he makes for a revolution, it will be in the name of 
Reaction. The peroration (pp. 46-47) specifies this limitation: again a reminder of a noble patrimony, this time set 
off with an allusion to Livy, Book XXVI. He recalls that the men of Rome traded confidently in property just 
beyond the city gates while Hannibal was encamped upon that soil. So firm was their sense of themselves, so rich 
the honor left to them by the “conscript fathers” of their race, that they could not doubt the outcome of their 
struggle with the terrible invader. Nor should the American heirs of “Runningmede” despair of their hold upon 
the legacy of political rights which they were about to proclaim in Philadelphia. To falter or doubt the final issue 


would be to lose both their future and their past, a prospect which William Henry Drayton could not entertain. 


Drayton’s Ciceronian epistle may have affected some of the early considerations of the Continental 
Congress. His proposal for an American Parliament, and some of his other suggestions, resemble closely Joseph 
Galloway’s plan for American self-government within the empire. And Freeman’s ideas are also close to certain 
features of petitions for redress sent over by the Congress to be ignored by the Crown. But all to no avail. The 
worsening troubles between Great Britain and her North American creations foreseen by William Henry 
Drayton did indeed occur. Words led to bullets, to civil war. And in the spring preceding the general Declaration 
of Independence, South Carolina took steps to reconstitute its government on a basis not affected by any extrinsic 
authority. Or rather, not influenced by anything outside itself apart from the broad sweep of British history. But 
in the eyes of Drayton, it is precisely that one surviving authority that explains the necessity of a new, totally 
independent government in South Carolina. Returning to the form so well suited to his message, he develops a 
defense of this fateful change while speaking on April 23 in his new role as Chief Justice of South Carolina. Once 


again, the results were made “doctrinal” by being printed at the public expense.” 


The meeting of this jury signified the restoration of the provincial regime. Drayton’s aim is to explain why 
the separation had to come and the justification for it in the law. The argument is not complicated. One 
precedent was 1719, when South Carolina threw off the government of the proprietors. George II (who is here 
treated with reverence as a true “father of his people”) accepted Carolina’s plea that he assume direction of its 
affairs “and thereby indisputably admitted the legality of that revolution. And in so doing, by his own act, he 
vested in those our forefathers, and us their posterity, a clear right to effect another revolution og stronger 
appeal is “to the great law of nature and of nations.” As Drayton says later, “Nature cried aloud, self-preservation 
is the great law-we have but obeyed.””* British forces had been making war on American communities, sometimes 
leaving ruin in their wake, always treating the inhabitants as adversaries. It was impossible to resist without 
reorganizing the powers of the particular colonies: without administration, law enforcement, military 
preparations, etc. Part of Drayton’s bill of particulars against British policy refers to this basic reason for changing 
the Constitution.” But Drayton’s strongest justification after the fact is once again from British history. The 
heart of this charge (drawn apparently from Blackstone) is an extended comparison between America in his time 


and England in 1688. As he writes, “we need no better authority than that illustrious precedent.” 


The theoretical ground of Drayton’s position is his interpretation of “the original contract between King and 
people.” This bond is not to be thought of as dating from a precise moment. It has been negotiated over the 
course of centuries. And it may alter in some details. But its essential assumption is a reciprocity of “protection 
and subjection”. When the King performs ( usually through his servants) his role within the prescription, his 


6 William Henry Drayton, "Charges to the Grand Jury, Of general session held at Charlestown 1776 and 1777, 
commending the constitution as established by Congress March 26th, 1776; the rise of American empire and other 
topics, with presentments of the jury appended. At an adjournment of the court of General Sessions of the Peace, Oyer 
and Terminer, Assize and General Gaol Delivery, held at Charlestown for the district of Charlestown, on Tuesday, the 
23d day of April, 1776-Before the Honorable William Henry Drayton, Esq. Chief Justice, and his Associate Justices of 
the Colony of South-Carolina." Reprinted in John Drayton's Memoirs, II, pp. 259-274. 

* Tbid., p. 260. This praise of George II belies any theory that Drayton was opposed to monarchy in principle. 

** Thid., p. 265 

» Ibid., p. 264, the arming of Negroes, for instance. 

* Thid., p. 265. 
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liegemen are obliged to do the same. Both roles exist only within the Constitution. But when the King withdraws 
person and protection, he has, in effect, “abdicated” —as when Lord William Campbell, after attacking them, fled 
from the subjects left by George HI in his care, taking with him the colony’s Great Seal.*! Interdependence does 
not allow for military coercion. Or violations of the fundamental, organic law, the true sovereign of both prince 
and people. Therefore, Drayton concludes, “the law of the land authorizes me to declare, and it is my duty boldly 
to declare, that George the third, King of Great Britain has abdicated the government.”” South Carolina, like 
England in 1688, can, however, continue to be itself without the House of Hanover, its laws and officers drawing 
their authority from all that survives unchanged, all that has gone before. And one thing more—“the genius of the 


people”, that touchstone to which so many leaders of the Revolution refer when they speak of days yet to come.” 


From these materials security may be restored in South Carolina. And perhaps also some kind of relationship 
with Great Britain, though not through any sort of future submission to British power. For there is too much 
natural rivalry between the two societies for that sort of reconciliation to occur. Drayton writes, “I think it my 
duty to declare in the awful seat of justice and before Almighty God, that in my opinion, the Americans can have 
no safety but by the Divine favor, their own virtue, and their being so prudent as not to leave it in the power of 
British rulers to injure them.”** However, he now delights in the prospects of the new “free” state and says a great 
deal about the good fortune it may expect. But we must turn to his next address from the bench to discover more 


of the reasons why. 


“A Charge on the Rise of the American Empire”, delivered to the Charleston Grand Jury on October 15, 
1776, is noteworthy first of all because it represents the state of Drayton’s thought immediately after the 
Declaration of Independence.” Yet it is closer to the general essay and less of a merely legal document than the 
works just examined. Drayton does in this case finally get around to saying a few practical words concerning 
enforcement of the law. (His grand jury sessions helped to suppress what was left of loyalism in the state.) But the 
burden of this address is finally an encouragement to American morale—not a plea for a particular reading of the 
legal situation. Even though Drayton builds his exhortation directly upon the foundation of a presumption that 
the jury will recall his previous charge, and even though he rehearses all that was contended there concerning the 
“failure of protection”, the final thrust of his remarks is an argument for confidence resting on the virtue of prior 
conduct, the moral decline of the enemy, the laws of geography, economics, and the evident favor of God.” 


Prudential reasons for optimism were of course added on, but only to round out the case.” 


The peculiar emphasis of this last public charge connects naturally with its formal nature as war propaganda 
and its derivative relationship to what Drayton had previously maintained—before the final break. Again, we hear 
of British atrocities and royal crimes. Drayton uses a good deal of narrative to answer the charge that we meant to 
reach for independence long before we claimed it. He writes, “It was even so late as the Latter End of last Year 


[before] ... it was generally seen, that the Quarrel was likely to force America into an immediate State of 


*' Tbid. 

* Thid., p. 270. 

* Thid., p. 271. 

+ Thid., p. 274. Drayton argues in this fashion in his "To Their Excellencies Richard Viscount Howe, Admiral; and 
William Howe, Esq; General, of his Britannick Majesty's Forces in America” (Charlestown: Peter Timothy, 1776). 

22M A Charge, On the Rise of American Empire, Delivered by the Hon. William Henry Drayton, Esq., 
Chief-Justice of South-Carolina: To the Grand Jury for the District of Charlestown” (Charlestown: David Bruce, 
1776). 

ee Drayton, in this address, moved toward a teleological rhetoric and spoke with con- fidence of God's direct 
involvement in American successes. A bit of political religion was good propaganda. But it is out of keeping with the 
rest of his rhetoric. 

ae Drayton's theories concerning British weaknesses and American strengths are further developed in his letter to 
the Howes and in "The Genuine Spirit of Tyranny, Exemplified in the Conduct of the Commissioners, Sent by the 
King of Great-Britain, To bully, delude or bribe, the Inhabitants of the American States, Out of their Freedom and 
Property. With an Answer to the Declarations of the Commissioners, and Governor Johnstone" (Poughkeepsie, New 
York: John Holt, 1778). Drayton's argument in both of these essays is that the King's servants are offering nothing of 


value. 
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Independence.”* To be confident in the struggle awaiting them, Americans would need a basic assurance of their 
own rectitude. And, as Drayton seemed to sense, this would not be available if they thought of themselves as the 
originators of a rebellion for its own sake, a conflict commenced in the name of colonial freedom as a general 
good: as innovators against the sources of their own identity. If the violations had come the other way, his 
neighbors could preserve their claims upon an unbroken prescription, even while republican innovations were 


forced upon them. 


At this point, Drayton uses to real effect, to reinforce his reading of 1688, the analogy of the Dutch resistance 
to Philip of Spain at the time of William the Silent.” Philip attempted to control Dutch peculiarities. The 
Hollanders refused to be bound by their emperor “in all cases whatsoever”. And, while resisting the innovations 
of their prince, the seven provinces backed their way through a successful war of independence. They made a free 
state in order to remain what they had been. And despite terrible odds against them, prevailed in war against the 
greatest power on earth. The public virtue of the Dutch, made manifest in their announced reasons for taking up 
arms, sustained them. Americans, if they can generate among themselves a Roman firmness, will be the better 
people for having made their revolution. Drayton perorates with another appeal to Livy-this time with the story 
of the Tarquins.*° There can be no turning back. Though if some weak spirits imagine to the contrary, “I trust a 


Brutus will not be wanting?” 


William Henry Drayton expected a great future for a free Carolina and a free America, a union of the several 
states in a confederation stronger than the NATO-like cooperation of the early years under the Continental 
Congress. His allusions to Rome in the Punic Wars were not merely adventitious. We were a people on the rise—as 
were Romans, once Carthage was overthrown. Providential circumstances (to say nothing of God’s direct 
intervention) seemed to favor us as they had England in earlier times. Indeed, we were to be the perfection of 
what they had only begun there in the long history of her most constitutional development. But there were still 
dangers along the way. And in his last important contribution to the literature of American politics, Drayton 
spoke to one of these, the problem of a national government addressed in the Articles of Confederation. In 1778, 
Drayton examined these proposals in a formal presentation to the South Carolina legislature. He was uneasy with 
many facets of the document. For having made a revolution against arbitrary power, he was not about to see 
another arbitrary power set up in its place. In concluding these observations on his political teaching, I shall look 
briefly at Drayton’s address of January 20, 1778." 


Drayton’s criticism of the Articles is that they are both too weak and too strong. In respect to the former, 
they lack a penal clause to ensure the mustering of troops. He dislikes the absence of a penal clause enforcing 
these legitimate demands upon the states.” And he is also firm about the collection of a confederal tax. But the 
rest of his remarks sound another side of the doctrine. Drayton means confederation when he says confederation. 
And he means no more. He is (with other Southerners) among the earliest fathers of the antifederalist tradition in 
American politics. He writes, “It is of necessity that the sovereignty of the states should be restricted—but I would 
do this with a gentle hand.”*” What he means by these words he spins out in a series of objections to specific 
provisions of the Articles. He detects ambiguities and an unstated outreach toward a concentration of power yet 


to come. A major target of these remarks is the susceptibility to construction. He quotes Caesare, Marquis of 


aN Charge on the Rise of the American Empire’, p. 4. 

» Thid., pp. 10-11. For recent support of Drayton's reading of Dutch history, I recommend C.V. Wedgwood's 
William the Silent (New York: WW. Norton & Co., 1968). This biography is an Old Whig heldenleben. 

* Tbid., p. 23. He invokes the spirit of Lucius Junius Brutus. 

“| "The speech of the hon. William Henry Drayton, esq. chief justice of South Carolina. delivered on the twentieth 
January, 1778, in the general assembly-resolved into the committee of the whole upon the articles of the confederation 
of the United States of America”, reprinted on pp. 193-207 of William Henry Drayton and the American Revolution. 
For comment on this segment of Drayton's career. see John R Alden. The South in the American Revolution, 
1763-1789 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1957), pp. 219-220. 

* Tbid., pp. 204-05. 

* Thid., p. 194. 
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Beccaria: “there is nothing more dangerous than the common axiom: The spirit of the laws is to be considered. 


To adopt it, is to give way to the torrent of opinions.” 


But beyond ambiguity and the perils of judicial review or legislative extrapolation, Drayton announces 
certain more concrete anxieties. Like his fellow conservative revolutionists and Carolina spokesmen, Rawlins 
Lowndes, John and Edward Rutledge, he is distrustful of the North-and especially of New England.” He doubts 
the merit of blanket provisions allowing for the interchange of citizens. He denies that tax valuations can be 
uniformly applied, especially if the valuations are made by a central authority. The state militia should not be 
regulated by Congress. Or local currency. Or even the appointment of all military officers. Furthermore, the 


South should retain a right of veto over all legislation. In conclusion he writes: 


When I reflect that from the nature of the climate, soil and produce of the several states, a Northern 
and Southern interest in many particulars naturally and unavoidably arise; I cannot but be displeased 
with the prospect, that the most important transaction in congress, may be done contrary to the 
opposition of Virginia, the two Carolinas and Georgia, States possessing more than one half of the 
whole territory of the confederacy; and Forming, as I may say, the body of the Southern interest and 
sovereignty of the south, are in effect delivered up to the care of the north. Do we intend to make such a 


surrender. I hope not!?“6 


From such remarks we can discover what William Henry Drayton meant for the revolution in South 
Carolina to accomplish. Moreover, the proposed amendments to the Articles sent on to Philadelphia by the 
legislature in Charleston give us assurance that, as usual, Drayton’s fellow Carolinians agreed with him, even 
though they ratified the Articles in order to get on with the war, to preserve among themselves the rights of 


Englishmen in an equality separate from their counterparts across the Atlantic. 


To the hour of his death, William Henry Drayton remained the representative man of South Carolina 
politics. And he appreciated the importance of that role for the future of his people. Within the familiar 
ambiance of allusion and authority, he had hoped to spell out his view of these questions in additional detail once 
equality gua independence was accomplished. In the spirit of Clarendon and his favorites, the Roman historians, 
he had begun a manuscript history of South Carolina in the American Revolution-an heroic work designed to 
inspire pride and emulation in the posterity of his generation. It remained for his son to complete this 
embodiment of the prescription in his Memoirs of the American Revolution as Relating to the State of South 
Carolina. The hero of this book is, of course, William Henry Drayton-a paragon of republican virtue, at least in 
the eyes of his son. And certainly, with Patrick Henry and John Dickinson, one of our strongest proofs of the 
possibility of an Old Whig, historical, and legalist reading of America’s decision to go its own way.” Or at least 


where some patriots and some states are concerned. And especially South Carolina. 


“ Thid., p. 197. His source is Beccaria's 1765 Treatise on Crimes and Punishments. 

ce Drayton voted to deny statehood to Vermont because it would strengthen Northern influence. See William 
Henry Drayton and the American Revolution. p. 173. He also quarreled with Henry Laurens in 1778 when his fellow 
Carolinian seemed to put New England fishing rights ahead of a chance for peace that would protect their state from 
further war damage. North Carolina delegates wrote to Charleston praising Drayton as the South's true defender in the 
Continental Congress. 

* Thid., p. 206. 

“Tt isa point made by Charles M. Gray on p. xxv of his "Editor's Introduction" to Sir Matthew Hale's The 
History of the Common Law of England (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1971) that Old Whigs almost always 
reform by restoration, by bringing back "the old, normal order" which has been lost. 
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THE FAL-NGR gai SUNBELT 
ate 


by Robert W. Whitaker 


The last tip of Canada juts just below 42 
degrees North latitude, barely below the northern 
border of Connecticut and Rhode Island. Toronto, 
the metropolis of Canada, is dead level with the 
capital of Maine, just north of the capital of New 
Hampshire, and well south of Montpelier, 
Vermont. By the time you reach the top of Maine, 
you are north of the overwhelming majority of the 
Canadian population. Until the rise of the Sunbelt, 
two-thirds to three-quarters of American industrial 
production was concentrated in New England. 
Roughly speaking, throughout the 1850-1950 
period, most of the Canadian population was 
directly west of most of America’s industrial 
production. 

The American center of population, during the 
entire 1790-1950 period, has remained between 39 
North America’s 


population center at the beginning of the 


and 40 degrees latitude. 
nineteenth century was five degrees west of Boston, 
Massachusetts. In 1900, it had moved about seven 
hundred miles, triple that distance, and was fifteen 
degrees west of Boston, remaining, as always, about 
three degrees south of that city. In 1800, what was 
to become the center of American industrial 
production was the same distance from the center 
of the country’s population as that between 
London and Luxembourg. By 1900, when it had 
become the center of America’s industrial 
production, this distance had widened to that 
between London and Genoa, Italy. 

The point of this dry exposition on geography 
is to emphasize that what today is called a shift in 
industry to the Sunbelt is, to a far greater extent, 
simply a shift of America’s industrial capacity 
America’s 


commentators, this dramatic shift of industry from 


towards population. To recent 
its historic center to areas hundreds of thousands of 


miles south and west says a great deal about a novel 
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trend in the American experience. But the brief look 
at the map we have just taken shows that the 
commentators’ impression says a great deal more 
about their own preconceptions. If one is shocked 
that New Orleans now buys its trousers from a 
plant three hundred miles away in Texas rather than 
thirteen hundred miles away in Boston, the shock 
itself should be of more note than the change in 
buying habits. 
Out there in the mainstream of editorial 
comment, there is something approaching awe at 
the idea that presidential elections are being 
determined by voters in the South, rather than by 
the traditional “swing votes” of big city minorities. 
Here at the fringe, there should be room for a 
discussion of how a mindset developed in which 
these phenomena-the movement of industry 
toward the market, electoral importance of a 
quarter of the American population—came to be a 


source of surprise in the first place. 


For a man who does not take Southern poverty 
and political impotency as the natural order of 
things, the question is not why we are moving 
toward the median per capita income of other 
Americans, or why a quarter of the country’s people 
should be a critical factor in the election of its chief 
executive. The question is how we ever fell to the 
point where poverty and political powerlessness 
came to be viewed as our natural condition. The 
real point of interest is not our contemporary rise, 
but our historical fall. 


At the outset, let us forget our self-righteous 
attempts to blame the amorality of other areas in 
the country for our sad state. Suppose that a man 
who had been possessed of both talent and 
resources in his youth came to us at the age of fifty, 
poverty-stricken and without influence, insisting to 


us that his failure was due to the amorality of those 


with whom he had dealt. He might have our 
sympathy, but not our respect or credulity. One 
who has experienced thirty years of adult life 
without learning how to deal with the facts of life 


has a fundamental flaw in his make-up. 


The South has 


poverty-stricken for at least a century. It is my 


been powerless and 
contention that our fundamental flaw is at least a 


century older than that. 


In 1775, when Massachusetts was put under 
British martial law, we rallied to her aid. Daniel 
Morgan’s Virginia riflemen were up there fighting 
with no more delay than it took them to get there. 
How many New England riflemen marched to the 
aid of South Carolina in 1780, when the Palmetto 
State was in deadly peril, and New England had 
been safe from invasion for years? A Southerner 
who has taken up his history book to find out has 
proven my point: the whole notion that New 
England was obligated to do anything to help the 


South is new to him. 


Canada’s southern tip is north of two of the six 
New England states. But in 1776, Cincinnati was 
the tip of Canada. The conquest of the entire 
Middle West was altogether the conception of a 
group of Kentuckians-who were, and considered 
themselves, Virginians. It was an action taken 
entirely on the approval of Benjamin Franklin, and 
there was no question of any aid of any kind from 
the Continental Congress, least of all, if “least” can 
be found in a series of zeroes, from official 
representatives of New England. Affairs out in the 
wilds around the Great Lakes were no more their 
concern than was the seizure of those tropical places 
down there around the Caribbean—Carolinas and 
Georgias or whatever. If one had to get into this 
thing now that Boston was safe, one should do 
something for General Washington: British-held 
New York was right by the southern tip of 
Connecticut. Also, if the Green Mountain boys 
couldn’t take care of it, there could be a threat from 
Canada. 


Certainly New Englanders did not discourage 
those mountain people down there from helping 
save South Carolina at King’s Mountain, and if they 
marched to the Great Lakes 


lobsterbacks, fine. 


against the 
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From its founding in 1789, one permanent 
feature of the United States Government was 
established: tariffs would be levied to protect 
American industry. From the point of view of 
Western and Southern “nationalists,” this meant the 
which 


happened to be concentrated among Americans 


protection of “American” industry, 
who happened to live in the Northeast. From the 
Eastern point of view, if we chose to join our 
“nationalist” votes for tariffs with hers in order to 
exploit ourselves for the benefit of Massachusetts, 
why should Massachusetts refuse this oddly 


masochistic gift. 


In return, the East balked at any attempt to use 
her taxes or threat to draw her into war to protect 
Mississippi navigation rights, and she protested 
violently the Louisiana Purchase. During the War of 
1812, Eastern ports were open to British shipping, 
and the area readily sold His Britannic Majesty 
supplies necessary to burn that city down on the 
Potomac. New Englanders meeting at the Hartford 
Convention threatened to secede. Southern 
statesmen were deeply disturbed by the threat that 
America would lose the opportunity to pay higher 


prices, in perpetuity, for the benefit of the East. 


Our concerned statesmen also did New 
England a disservice. Because the East sold the 
British supplies with which to kill us, our 
spokesmen called them “treasonous.” You cannot 
commit treason against something of which you are 
not a part. By 1814, we had had fifty years in which 
the East had never fooled or misled us. She 
committed no treason in 1814 because she had 
never given any indication in all that time that she 


had 


Connecticut or west of the Hudson River. 


any meaningful obligations south of 


We do not easily forgive an individual a lifetime 
of inability to grasp the facts of life. By 1814, the 
South and West had had fifty years in which to 
grasp the basic facts of the Eastern attitude: her 
interests were her interests, our delusions were 
entirely our own. If we were to retain the priceless 
privilege of giving New England congressional and 
Senate representation, electoral votes, and other 
powers over us, we would have to pay for it by 
supporting the Federal government almost entirely 
by our tariffs, and paying more for Eastern goods 
protected by that tariff. That was the deal our great 


statesmen made for us. The only debate at any time 


was how much we would pay for the above-stated 
privilege. The Constitutional roulette wheel, from 
the very first, favored the House, and the House was 
New England. 


For a gambler to complain that the wheel favors 
the House after he had lost thousands in a week is 
contemptible. For him to make the same complaint 
after he has lost tens of millions consistently for half 
a century is beneath contempt. But for us to 
complain ninety years later in 1865, after we were 
wiped out, requires an entirely new adjective. 


In 1833, the gambler marched north to fight 
for the House. Some of the losing gamblers wanted 
to reduce the odds against them. South Carolina, 
though certainly never questioning the principle 
that we good Americans should pay the entire 
Federal budget and a bonus to the Northeast, 
decided that the 1833 tariff was too much of a good 
thing. But South Carolina had reared sons as loyal 
to one part of America as any other. Poinsett 
planned and organized loyal (to America) South 
Carolinians, ready to start killing his fellow South 
Carolinians the moment they refused to collect the 
tariff at Charleston. Andrew Jackson, while 
appealing for obedience to the great principle by 
“the citizens of my native state,” was preparing to 
start killing them for the interest of those 
Americans who happened to reside in the 
Northeast. It was a matter of the Union, the 
Constitution, and, above all, a matter of principle. 
Here was no mere sectional interest; here was an 


American! 


By 1833, we had had almost sixty years of 
experience with the East. In 1846, America had 
another war, this time with Mexico. New England 
again was on the side of what the West and the 
South—and the Union—called the “enemy.” In 1850, 
Henry Clay declared that he would fight to his last 
breath against his native Kentucky, “however much 
I may love her,” if she dared break away from the 


Union. 


If we loved the Union without regard for the 
interests of the South, how could it possibly matter 
if other less idealistic sections gained mere money 
and power at our expense? How can we whine so 
much if, ninety years after our first experience with 
the perfectly consistent attitude of the East, we 
found our economy destroyed, our territory 


occupied? It was a complete moral triumph. The 
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South repeatedly declared that material well-being 
and political power were nothing compared to the 
principle of American unity. That was the 
summons to which tens of thousands of 
Southerners marched, in blue uniforms, from 
1861-1865. It was the principle which brought the 
entire Middle West, our gift to the Union, into the 
cause of our desolation. The Union had triumphed; 
America was whole. Material prosperity for the 
South became an absurd idea. Our political power 
consisted of a grateful reassertion, after a decade of 
Reconstruction, of a large degree of control over 
our internal affairs, within rules laid down by our 
fellow Americans who happened to reside 


elsewhere. 


In 1876, when we celebrated a century of 
united action with New England, only two of our 


states were still under actual armed occupation. 


If today’s editorial commentators are puzzled 
that the South aspires to political power somewhere 
near its proportion of the Union, and even to a 
material prosperity approaching that of other 
sections, are they not right to do so? The Indian 
fakir shows his devotion to principle by lying on a 
bed of nails, then by walking on hot coals. The great 
Southern leaders marched us across the coals, and 
we lay upon the nails. Has our morality weakened? 
The resentment of those who deplore the rise of the 
Sunbelt is more justifiable than our accusations of 
treason against New England in 1814. 


No, our commitment has not ended. In 1833, 
the question was only how much more we would 
have to pay for New England’s goods; the right to 
require that payment was an undisputed obligation 
of our Federal Union. Today, the question is how 
much less New England should have to pay for our 
oil and gas, and how much tax should be levied on 
Sunbelt oil and gas for the benefit of other sections. 
The right to require that payment is an undisputed 
obligation of our Federal Union. 

The fall of the Sunbelt is a triumph of its own 
principle. As for those of us who dispute that 
masochism constitutes a valid principle, the 
terminology we would use to describe it would in 
any case not be printable, so, for now, I will hold my 


peace. 


Fulminations and Hopes: 
Wyndham Lewis on North America 


By Russel Kirk 


In the summer of 1954, Wyndham Lewis and I 
sat talking in the dark parlor of his studio-flat at the 
top of Rotting Hill. He could drink only 
champagne, he told me, but happily T. S. Eliot had 
brought to him from the Continent a whole case of 
small bottles of champagne. I drained Lewis’ bottle 
of brandy in the course of that evening; despite his 
rumored penuriousness, he did 
not complain. (He could not 
have seen how much I 
consumed, and anyway, he had 
urged me to drink it.) Some 
other visitors found him 
mordant and niggardly, but 
whenever I called on Lewis, he 


was genial and generous. 


He had made his secretary 
read to him, in his blindness, 
my fat book The Conservative 
Mind. What American city 
might be called conservative? 
He inquired of me, “Grand 
Rapids,” I told him. He asked 
me to describe the 
conservatism of Grand Rapids 
and seemed pleased with my 
analysis. At that time I had not 
read his book America and 
Cosmic Man, published six years earlier. Had I 
known the book then, I would have understood 
that my account of Grand Rapids confirmed one of 
his observations in America and Cosmic Man-that 
the Midwest was the most conservative region of the 
United States. 


I undertake this present essay because Lewis’ 
observations on North American people and 
institutions remain worth examining. As a critic of 


American society, Lewis was not the peer of 
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Tocqueville or of Bryce-both of whom he quoted 
frequently. (He wrote an essay about Tocqueville, 
published in 1946 in The Sewanee Review.) Nor did 
Lewis understand America as well as does a living 
European observer, the Spanish philosopher Julian 
Marias. But Lewis was a friendly commentator on 
America, free from the prejudices expressed by Joad 
in The Babbitt Warren and by 
Georges Duhamel in America 
the Menace. And _ the 
cosmopolitan intellect of 
Lewis, applied sardonically to 
any civilization, offers some 
unusual insights. 

Lewis’ six war-time years in 
Canada and the United States 
had been barren, by his own 
account. He had written little 
enough: the slight America, I 
Presume, America and Cosmic 
Man, The 
Streak-these latter two not 
published after he 
returned to England. Out of 


and 


Vulgar 
until 


those barren years, nevertheless, 
came a powerful novel, Sef 
Condemned, the fruit of his 
Canadian experiences, to be 
published years later; I had read it just before calling 
on him in 1954, and I was to criticize it in the pages 
of Yale Review. At our meeting in 1954, we did not 
discuss his theses expounded in America and 
Cosmic Man. Lewis’ expectations of America 
seemingly had diminished since he crossed back to 
Britain in 1954, and as we talked the immediate 
tribulations of Rotting Hill loomed over his head, 
quite as severe as the trials he had experienced in the 
United States and Canada. 


But he was very interested in what I had to say 
about the United States; he lured me into loquacity. 
(Flannery O’Connor, about this same period, was 
to find me wondrously reticent and reserved; but 
she did not ply me with brandy.) I did most of the 
talking. Only later did I pay some close attention to 
what Lewis had written about North Americans 


and their prospects. 


Lewis really did like citizens of the United 
States (as distinguished from Canadians) ns), or at 
least certain types of Americans. “The thing that 
never ceases to surprise me,” he had written to Allen 
Tate in 1945, “is how the common or garden 
American has succeeded in preserving intact his nice 
disposition, his friendly heart, for everything round 
about him is this great tough clamorous abyss of 


Dollar madness.” 


During his half-dozen years in North America, 
Lewis had “bummed it from city to city.” For all of 
that, he held a high opinion of American character. 
Neither in Canada nor in the United States had he 
been able to arrange an appointment of any 
duration as a distinguished professor, nor to find a 
magazine that would publish his writings (except 
for Sewanee, under Tate’s editorship), nor to find 
adequate commissions as a painter. It had become 
difficult for him and his wife to survive in exile. (It 
did not follow that they would have been better off 
in Britain, for the War was cruel to men of letters 
everywhere: Scotland’s best poet and critic, Edwin 
Muir, living in St. Andrews during those years, was 
denied even the smallest post at the University 


there, badly though he needed money.) 


What the Lewises experienced in Canada was 
the existence of René und Hester Harding so 
bitterly described in the grim novel Self Condemned. 
Lewis found that no man like himself could live in 
the United States either, “except upon ample 
monies brought from elsewhere.” So his praise of 
Americans and his hopes for the United States, 
which commenced about 1945 and endured down 
to 1955 (when I last conversed with him) are not 
unsurprising. 

He did not see a great deal of either Canada or 
the United States, chiefly Buffalo, New York City 
and Long Island, something of Boston and 
Washington, Toronto, Windsor (and Detroit across 
the River), St. Louis, Ottawa and Montreal. The 


Hotel-confined winters in Toronto were the most 
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dismal periods of this exile, accounting in 
considerable part for Lewis’ thoroughly expressed 
detestation of Canadian life. But also Lewis seems 
to have felt that disillusionment with Canada that 
falls upon certain British subjects or United States 
citizens who initially are pleased and excited by a 
Canadian sojourn: they come to mutter after 
certain frustrations, that Canadian society blends 
the more disagreeable qualities of the cultures of 
and the United 
States—with a dash of red savagery added. Unlike 


England, Scotland, France, 


Mexico, Canada could not hope to be redeemed by 
a revival of Indian culture—or so Lewis wrote. 

Had Lewis spent his American years in the 
should have been denied Self 
Condemned, certainly, and probably America and 


South, we 


Cosmic Man would have been a different sort of 
book. What vestiges remain in St. Louis of 
southernness—and there were more in 1939 than 
survive nowadays—were all that Lewis saw of the 
(then), 


Charleston, Savannah, and New Orleans; perhaps 


South. Some months in Richmond 
visiting professorships at William and Mary, 
Washington and Lee, Sewanee, or some other 
Southern college or university why, then Lewis 
would have been unafflicted by the Hotel Blundell 
and Momaco University in Self Condemned, and 
even his sardonic temper might have been soothed 
by southern civilities. Conceivably, too, he might 
have come to share his friend Eliot’s sympathy with 
the Southern Agrarians, and to have seen in 
regionalism the virtues which Eliot suggests in After 
Strange Gods, and so he would have abjured the 
centralizing spirit which runs through America and 
Cosmic Man. But that, as Eliot tells us, is fruitless 


speculation. Back to Canada. 


Whatever the roots, Self Condemned is a long 
prejudice of Lewis’ indictment of Canadian culture 
and custom. And in his discussion of race and class 
in America and Cosmic Man, Lewis writes 
contemptuously of Canada as “this isolated and 
backward country” where the English Canadians 
rejoice in their alleged racial superiority over the 
Peasoups. The very insects of the wilderness plagued 
him insufferably. 

His dislike 


exceptions. I suspect that his prejudice may have 


of Canadians admitted few 


accounted for his curious performance at Michigan 
State College, early in 1945. Of this, he wrote to T. 


S. Eliot that “A group of old hacks teaching English, 
though they have some difficulty in speaking it, 
entertain one to liquorless and beerless six o’clock 
suppers (I always carry a flask of alcohol, snorts of 
which I consume in the privacy of my room prior to 
submitting to these routine hospitalities).” His host 
for this occasion later told me that Lewis 
entrenched himself drunkenly in his bathroom and 
refused to come out for his evening lecture; though 
at length persuaded, he performed miserably on the 
platform. Among the “old hacks” were some 
pleasant and amusing men I knew-men of talents, 
actually. Perhaps the trouble in East Lansing was 
this: Lewis’ host there was aJ. M. Smith, a poet and 
anthologist of merit but a Canadian, transplanted 
to Michigan. Even across the border, the fell spirit 


of Momaco (Toronto) pursued Lewis. 


Thus the “America” from which Cosmic Man 
is to emerge is the United States, not the Dominion 
of Canada; in the dawning age, even Mexico would 
count for more than Canada, Lewis foretold. 
Canada seemed to him no better than what the 
United States had been in the era of William James 
(as expressed in Time and Western Man): 
provincial at best, limited to “a raw and 
unsatisfactory life.” Something universal was to 
make its appearance first in the United States, Lewis 
argued. But whether Cosmic Man himself might be 
a universal provincial is a question worth examining 
in the latter portion of this essay. 

Lewis’ high commendation of American 
character and institutions, in America and Cosmic 
Man, 


indifference to popular opinion of the hour-or 


was expressed with his accustomed 
rather, with his invariable readiness to defy 
prevailing opinions and scourge the follies of the 
time. Lewis would not venerate the idols of the 
crowd. In 1948 and 1949, when the London and 
New York editions of America and Cosmic Man 
appeared, Europeans and even the British had 
begun to react strongly against cultural annexation 
by the United States. Some sixteen years earlier, 
Bertrand Russell had declared that the time would 
arrive when American marines would be stationed 
in the principal ports of Europe, to ensure the 
collection of payments owed to the American 
government. It had not come to that in 1948, with 
the partial exception of occupied Germany; 


nevertheless it seemed to many in Europe and 
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elsewhere that the United States was proceeding to 
make Europe, and much more of the world, her 
own. But Lewis professed his approval of this 


cultural annexation. 


In 1948, when I was a research student at St. 
Andrews, I had read none of Lewis’ books. Yet like 
Lewis, I was reflecting then on the expansion of 
American modes of life over the world—with more 
misgivings than Lewis expressed. This process had 
been at work in Britain for a good while; I wrote in 
1948 in an obscure journal but was somewhat 
masked there. “On the Continent,” I continued, 
“the invasion of American culture is nakedly visible, 
cutting through the polished veneer of French and 
Italian life like the gash of a boy’s knife makes across 
the surface of his mother’s buffet. And with the 
passing of every month, the American boy gouges 


out a new sliver or two...” 


“America’ is writ large across the map of a 
convalescent Europe. The Money changers-if not 
within the temple, at least in the shelter of its porch, 
literally, at Notre Dame and St. Mark’s and the 
Duomo of Milan-who grind their anxiety to buy 
the dollar at free-market rates; the ubiquitous 
Italian soldiers who, in their new drab uniforms, 


look like 


periodicals on the racks of the news-vendors; the 


American recruits; the cheesecake 
cigarette-advertisement hoardings that make ancient 
market squares abominable; the new flat-buildings 
that convert Nepentho into New York; the music 
that blares from radios in Lausanne or Verona; the 
endeavor of a Neapolitan youth to dress himself 
after the fashion of Fifth Avenue or Beverly 
Hills—these phenomena spell out the ‘Mene, mene, 
tekel, upharsin’ flaming in neon against the shaken 
walls of twentieth-century European civilization... 
America is at once the voluptuous dream and the 
object of chicane of the common man of modern 
Europe.” 


My youthful invective may remind one a little 
of Lewis’, although in 1948 he had not influenced 
me; but my particular sentiments were not his at 
that time-quite otherwise. I did recognize certain 
that but I 


commented that those virtues were difficult to 


American virtues Lewis knew, 
export. “These three properties, in particular, must 
summon up the admiration of any observer of 
acuity,” I wrote then: “a constitutional system more 


friendly to liberty than any other in our age; an 


amenity of conduct and disposition which 
pervades, despite a multitude of exceptions, even 
the lowest orders of society; and a spirit of personal 
independence and responsibility which, weakened 


though it be, is not yet senile.” 


In America and Cosmic Man, these American 
qualities are touched upon, and better described. 
Unlike Lewis, however, I did not believe that 
American convictions and manners could be 
exported readily. “Armour and Company cannot 
put them up in tins and dispatch them... to Athens 
and Cupar, Lisbon and Stepney.” I declared in 1948 
my misgiving that American delusions would be 
exported—especially the doctrine of the immediate 


gratification of the senses: 


“More than any other people,” 
I wrote, “the Americans have come 
to worship Mammon of the Short 
Run. Even the brutal materialism of 
the Soviets is dedicated at the altar 
of Mammon of the Long Run. The 
American divorce rate, the general 
prevalence of shocking waste, the 
giddy veering of public fancy, the 
new Pontiac beside the decrepit 
shack, the 


newspapers—all are so 


tone of the 
many 
instances of the deification of the 
principle of immediate gratification 
of the senses. This worship is not 
new in America; in its veiled and 
idealized form, it is sung by Walt 
Whitman; one might call it 

Whitmaniacy. Such commodities 

are standardized, mass-produced, 

and tossed into the growing vacuum 

left by the depletion of intellectual 

principle in Europe.” 

Lewis himself had called the United States “a 
howling commercial wilderness” in a letter to Tate. 
Yet the principal argument of America and Cosmic 
Man is very different from my vaticinations of 
1948. How far Lewis has been justified by events 
three decades later, is a subject worth examining 


here. 


Cosmic Man will emerge in the United States, 


and bestride the world, because he must, Lewis 
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declares in America and Cosmic Man. Our only 


alternative is the destruction of civilized life 
everywhere, through nuclear war. Lewis echoes 
Turgot’s sentiment that the American people are 


the hope of the human race. 


Centralization, to which the United States 
already has proceeded despite its original federative 
character, must be extended throughout the world: 
a World State generally founded upon the American 
mode of life and politics. Why? Because the whole 
aim of the state is to keep the peace; and in this age, 
even though perhaps half the human race might 
physically survive an atomic war, civilization can be 
maintained only by the eliminating of national 
sovereignties. 

This 


“Americanization,” but rather the growth of a 


coming domination will not be 
universal pattern: the American culture, not the 


American flag, everywhere welcomed and 
triumphant. “When the American comes to 
universalism himself—as is much more his ‘manifest 
destiny’ than the shoddy imperialism immortalized 
by that phrase-Americanism will not survive,” 


Lewis puts it. 


Lewis knows American failings—among them, 
the vague and indiscriminate use of the word 
“democracy.” And the American, he writes, “is not, 
as we find him, at all averse to fantasy. The farcical 
and violent texture of his life provokes only feebly 
the ethical and critical reactions which people 
expect.” Still, such a one as Lincoln rose up in 
America, and only such a one as Lincoln, so 
American, can save the world today. All this is set 
down with a considerable background of American 
history and biography. Lewis confesses that “Even 
down to the present time the United States is 
probably the worse country for a man of 
exceptional intellectual endowment to be born in; 
though what today is accountable for that is vastly 
more complex, and of a different order.” Also the 
Americans are sentimentally attached to archaic 
political doctrines: “Because the Americans have 
embalmed their Whiggery, along with their ‘Bible 
religion’; because they make exhibition of so noisy, 
so superficial, a radicalism, they look more 
progressive than they in fact are.” 

But America is changing, as it must for its own 
salvation and the world’s. Profound alteration is 


happening with great speed. “The destiny of 


America is not to be just another ‘grande nation’: 
but to be the great big promiscuous grave into 
which tumble, and there disintegrate, all that was 
formerly race, class, or nationhood. That the 
average American is unaware of this peculiar destiny 
is true... He does not regard himself as a solvent—he 
does not realize that it is largely through American 
action, in the last war and the last but one, that 
what had endured in Europe for two thousand years 
has almost overnight been dissolved into a bubbling 


chaos.” 


America will standardize the world, “and the 
inhabitant of Mexico City will in the end be 
indistinguishable from the dweller in Montreal.” 
Lewis does not protest at all: “I feel most at home in 
the United States, not because it is intrinsically a 
more interesting country, but because no one really 
belongs there any more than I do. We are all there 


together in its wholly excellent vacuum.” 


To be a great promiscuous grave of race, class, 
nationhood-—is this indeed the American Mission? 
Lewis makes a case against roots: already Americans 
are rootless as to place and almost as to family, let 
alone class, and Lewis hopes for a worldwide 
rootless Elysium, quite acceptable to such 
cosmopolitans as himself. (In this book he professes 
to feel at home in New York City, though to Allen 
Tate he confessed his terror of that metropolis.) 
Lewis, so often mocking, here becomes an 
enthusiast-for American ways: “For millions of 
people America has been as near to heaven as they 
will ever get. If it did not go on being heaven, it 


always remained different from any other place.” 


It may be discerned that Wyndham Lewis’ 
twentieth-century argument is Thomas Hobbes’ 
seventeenth-century argument, 
though the philosopher — of 
Malmesbury is not quoted in this 
book. The imminent peril of 
destruction by war requires 
submission to a total Authority; that 
authority, in the twentieth century, 
must be universal; a new sort of 
being, Cosmic Man, is required to 
accept and fulfill this new order; for 
the sake of individual freedom, the 
best form which that authority may 
take is the American pattern; even 


the forms of democracy may be 


preserved, so long as Cosmic Man is resigned to the 
art of being ruled. 


Some may object to the Cosmic Man, the 
universalized American, rootless but friendly. 
“Should such creatures be encouraged? The answer 
is that in the event of a World Government (which 
man has been trying to bring about for so long, and 
there is good reason to suppose may now, with the 
help of nuclear energy-after a final 
conflagration—-obtain) with a single government 
controlling all the affairs of the earth, a cosmic 
society would be a necessary corollary, as distinct 
from the mere administration... In order 
permanently to banish the parochial or tribal spirit, 


that would be the best course.” 


In America already is a new man, moving 
toward the condition of Cosmic Man. Lewis praises 
American theater, radio programs (Amos and 
Andy, Jimmy Durante, Edgar Bergen, Jack Benny), 
the libraries, the museums. The new man, with an 
American mind, “Can be seen compiling books of 
first-rate scholarship, as an engineer creating 
machines of wonderful elegance and barbaric fancy: 
he may be seen acting in the theaters, cartooning, 
illustrating in the magazines and in books, designing 
book jackets and posters, writing songs, in all of 
which skill and sometimes imagination of a high 
order are evidenced: he may be observed bravely 
cracking away in the New Yorker, is responsible for 
skyscrapers, and dress designs of a clinical elegance, 
he can be listened to pouring out a wealth of talent 


on the air, on a dozen radio networks.” 


Peace and freedom are Lewis’ objects. At times 


he sounds like a socialist: in the world at large, there 


is at normal times a great plenty of food-of stock, 


of corn, or rice, or sugar. And our industrial 
techniques are such that we could supply everyone 
on the earth with enough and to spare of 
everything-of shoes, underwear, garments, 
furniture, refrigerators, washing machines, and so 
forth. What stops the human race from enjoying 
this plenty is in the main two things: war and the 


economy of scarcity.” 


Well! America and Cosmic Man, style aside, 
might be by some author quite different from the 
author of Time and Western Man. Ex America lux! 


Despite some extravagances in this book, 
suggested by the passage on radio entertainments, 
much that Lewis predicted has come to pass. 
During Lyndon Johnson’s administration, political 
and economic centralization was carried much 
farther than Franklin Roosevelt (admired by Lewis) 
had tried to carry it. The name and manners of 
America, and America’s economic influence, spread 
irresistibly throughout the world until very recent 
years. People from Mexico proceeded to swarm into 
the United States, as Lewis had said they would; and 
we see today the possibility that Americans of 
Oriental descent may outnumber the Negro 
population of the United States, as Lewis 
suggested—with a half-million Koreans in Los 
Angeles alone, already. In much else, Lewis saw the 
shape of things to come, even while declaring that 
no man may foresee what will come to pass a 


century from the present. 


Yet the Cosmic Man has not strutted upon the 
stage, nor does the World State seem closer than it 
did in 1948. (It should be remarked that Lewis did 
not expect the World State to be accepted, probably, 
until after a really devastating nuclear war.) The 
New Man that Lewis fancied emergent in America 
has accomplished few new wonders. No one today, 
especially after the repulse on Viet Nam, echoes 
Lewis’ enthusiasm for an American-model 
hegemony. Nowadays Lewis’ version of the 
American Century concept sounds rather like the 
mentality of Cyrus P. Whittle, the schoolmaster in 
Santayana’s novel The Last Puritan: “Not only was 
America the biggest thing on earth, but it was soon 
going to wipe out everything else; and in the 
delirious dazzling joy of that consummation, he 
forgot to ask what would happen afterwards.” 


In The Last Puritan is a very different 
character: the Catholic crippled recluse Caleb 
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Wetherbee, who in a sense anticipates Lewis’ 
argument and replies to it. Wetherbee thanks God 
for his deformity, “because without it I should 
probably have been carried headlong—what strength 
have I of my own?-by the running tide of our 
prosperity and triviality, and never should have 
conceived that we in America are not addressed to 
vanity, to some gorgeous universal domination of 
our name or manners, but that without knowing it, 
we are addressed to repentance, to a new life of 
humility and charity.” 


If, indeed, there should come to pass some 


gorgeous universal domination of American 
manners and methods, probably it would have to 
come in a fit of absence of mind; for even in 1948, 
Lewis himself suggested, the typical American had 
no will to world power. As he put it, “The general 
run of people in the States are quite unassuming, 
and quite modest about their destiny, as they are 


They 
long ago. 


awakened from _ their 
When, in the 


Spanish-American War, their old jingo confidence 


anywhere _ else. 


pipe-dream 


and complacency abandoned them, or began to do 
so, the long-accepted libertarian jargon was, they 


began to growl to each other, ‘the bunk.’” 


That is truer in 1890; and it being true, why 
should it be supposed that a World State would be 
modelled upon the American Republic, or that 
Cosmic Man would be an improved American, writ 
large? Any universal scheme, in this “Socialist Age,” 
(a term used by Lewis), this Age of Ideology, more 
probably would be given effect by some knot of 
fierce fanatic ideologues than by American-model 
leaders reared in the politics of prudence and 
empiricism. The World State of the totalist 
“Logicalists” in Robert Graves’ romance Seven Days 
in New Crete (published soon after America and 
Cosmic Man), with its deadly boring uniformity 
and hostility to imagination, is a more believable 
design. And the Cosmic Man might well be 
Orwell’s zealots “who think in slogans and talk in 
bullets.” The Great Big Promiscuous Grave of race, 
class, and nationhood might be a universal 


charnel-house on the Cambodian pattern. 


But I do not mean to denigrate a neglected 
serious book which I have summarized too briefly 
for fairness. America and Cosmic Man, written with 
British readers in mind chiefly, obtained little 
attention in the United States—although only 


Americans could give flesh to Lewis’ suggestions. 
Many of the questions which Lewis raises must be 
confronted frankly by those Americans, during the 
next few years, who will be making irrevocable 
decisions—and by the molders of American public 
opinion. President Carter just now hears these 
tremendous questions ringing in his ears, and does 


not know how to reply—not at all. 


Lewis, with his praise of things American, 
asked too much of the United States. Yet America 
nowadays requires that encouragement which 
Lewis gave to the American undertaking after the 
Second World War. This is put well by Julian 
Marias, who knows America better than Lewis did, 
in his “Epilogue: The United States in 1970” to his 
book America in the Fifties and Sixties. “What the 
United States really needs,” Marias writes, “is 
imagination and a national goal toward which all 
can enthusiastically strive. It needs the kind of 
rhetoric that will express what the United States 
really is, that is, a rhetoric that will tell where its 
ultimate national aims lie. It needs spokesmen to 
guide it toward a future based on the real and the 
possible, and not on utopian and abstract notions 
that could apply to any situation and, for that very 
reason, apply to none. The political will of the 
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United States must deal with things. as they really 
are, but this does not mean that it should leave them 
as they are. Instead of avoiding its problems, the 
United States should accept them as a challenge and 


a means of progressing to something better.” 


Such an exhortation, I suppose, was Lewis’ 
purpose in writing America and Cosmic Man. | 
should have explored such matters with him in 
1954; but my imagination was full of his Sef 
Condemned, and my body was full of his brandy, 
and he was extracting information about America 
from me. Public men, of course, read books by 
people almost never like Wyndham Lewis. Once 
President Nixon asked me what one book he ought 
to read, and I told him Eliot’s Notes Towards the 
Definition of Culture, and sent him a copy of that 
slim book; but I doubt whether he found time to 
read it; he, and other Presidents, would have given 
still less time to Lewis’ books. Then, lacking 
falls. 


occasional eccentricity of concept, was no Terrible 


imagination, Coriolan Lewis, despite 


Simplifier, no ideologue. So “practical” public men 
did not read him. 


“Our pleasures unpursued age past recall, 


And for our pains—we are not heard at all.” 


Home Thoughts From Abroad, a poem 
by Adespoton 


Hot nights in Summer when the calendar 

gets stuck on August, I numbed by the lull 

of the air-conditioner lie listening 

to trucks roll by on 27; their headlights 
scrambling over the walls breed from their shadows 
the nameless furies of my discontent. 

They gasp through one as up through two for air 
through sometimes seven gears till up the hill 
now and they're out of town and only crickets 
disturb the haze breathed up from Cincinnati. 
Come from the South, Atlanta, Birmingham- 
their factories the brooding sentinels 

of Yankee occupation; up through Kentucky 
they'd crossed the Ohio about an hour ago, 
through Indiana to Chicago when Dawn 
squanders her passion on Lake Michigan, 

raising the rents up and down Lake Shore Drive. 
Or from the East, Columbus, Wheeling, Pittsburgh, 
stalled desperately on grades behind a line 

of unembarrassed campers in Winnebagoes 

who slow to watch the mountainside split open 
and West Virginia disembowelled slide spoiling 
into sullen creeks and vallies now ungreen. 

They might have started from the Carolinas— 
dead Fords rusting into tobacco fields— 

up 17 along the coast, where signs 

mark a plantation burnt down to a chimney 

in the swamps, where a garden's geometric plan 
magnolias helter-skelter trace; from Charleston 
and Savannah, ruined citadels of peace. 

Now rocking past the pig farms of Ohio 

and cornfields luscious in the pigs’ manure 

they pursue like history their vision of 

the golden West. Upon this continent— 

my bed--these nerves spin out the muddled networks 
of your routes, marking with elbows fingers knees 
the railroad towns and strangled cities, stops 

on a not quite endless journey down death row. 
America is here inside Ohio, 

in this dust-bedevilled room, inside the ferment 
of gastric juice blood bile, a civil war 

of half-digested Kansas beef and Florida 
oranges, all that’s left of sovereign states 

to celebrate their Bicentennial. 
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The Train and Trenton 


by Marion A. Wright 


There are those who measure the importance of railroads in terms of carloadings, passengers, miles and other 
details which can be neatly plotted on checkered paper in graphs and charts. Every increase or decrease in any one 
of these practical fields is shown in a saw-tooth line which registers the pulse beat of trade and commerce. A man 
in Appalachia rolls a wheelbarrow of coal into a gondola. A Chicago handler of hog carcasses lays his burden 
within the icy embrace of a refrigerator car. A stevedore in Mississippi trucks a bale of cotton from steamboat to 
box car. Each performs his separate task of warming, feeding and clothing mankind. Somewhere a sensitive 
statistical needle records his feat as unerringly as the fall of a sparrow is said to be marked by the eye of 
Omniscience. In the markets of the world and in a great white building in Washington note is taken and the 
proper entries made. The delicate seismograph of trade trembles with the impact of each pound thumped down 


upon the floor of any railroad car. 


I came along, thank God, before much was known of charts and graphs. In the last decade of the nineteenth 
and the first of the twentieth century they received but little attention. At least in Trenton. It may be that 
somewhere brains were wracked over such matters, but not in a South Carolina village of some three hundred 
souls, bisected by that branch of the Southern Railroad which connects Columbia, South Carolina, with 
Augusta, Georgia, presided over not by a Mayor but by a much lesser dignitary designated by the South Carolina 
Code of Laws as Intendant, having one brick and five wooden stores, unpainted and antique. To us in Trenton a 
chart was something used by sailors and a graph had to do with the Tweed Ring in remote New York. 


But the railroad possessed for us in Trenton a kind and degree of importance too elusive and too pervasive to 
be reflected upon any chart or graph. The practical formula of a Scotchman by the name of McAdam had not yet 
been translated into unyielding white ribbons that traversed our red hills, and a man in Michigan whose name 
was Ford was still tinkering with a dangerous gadget that seemed, from what we could hear of it, almost a 
tampering with Divine Providence. The iron tracks, in a literal sense, afforded our only connection with the 
outside world. Columbia and Augusta were remote, but once a day, in the trains that thundered down upon us, 


flaunting their plumes of grey smoke and coming to a stop with much screeching and grinding of brakes, contact 
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with those two metropolitan centers was established. On frosty mornings the whistle could be faintly heard just 
as the train left Johnston to the North, and we listened for later signals at Toney’s, Bouknight’s and Salter’s 
crossings until it emerged from a cut near the edge of town with a final two long and two short blasts. The brief 
moment of hesitation at our station concluded, we watched it roll majestically toward Augusta, the final audible 
signal being given to herald the arrival at a crossroads station ironically named by some pixie high up in the ranks 


of railroad officialdom as Eureka. 


I should say that, while the Columbia-Augusta track was the main line, Trenton was also served by a line 
from Edgefield to Aiken. For some occult reason this road was known as the Cumbling Gap. The usual 
complement of its train consisted of two passenger cars, one for whites and one for blacks as required by state law, 
and one or more freight cars. While its shuttlings between Aiken and Edgefield normally attracted little attention, 
for a brief season in the winter it had a certain glamour of its own because of the influx of Yankees to Aiken, then 
making its first bid for plutocratic clientele. The Hitchcocks, the Iselins, the Harrimans and others whose names 
and pictures we had occasionally observed in The Augusta Chronicle might be seen in the flesh as their private cars 
were tenderly detached from the train from Columbia and tagged on to the Cumbling Gap en route to Aiken. In 
special cars they brought along their polo ponies and hunters, and these aroused as deep an interest as their 
human owners. A carload of ponies and a rich Yankee or two might be expected almost any day when the season 


was on. On really good days as high as a half dozen Yankees could be seen at once. 


These almost mythical people from the north created a small industry at Trenton. Many of them brought 
shotguns, tooled and polished to a fine sheen. With these in hand and boxes of shells they were wont to while 
away a winter’s afternoon at Aiken by shooting pigeons released from a box. Probably this was before the 
formation of the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. If it did exist, it didn’t dare interfere with the 
pleasures of gentlemen. Of course, in time a clay disc and a mechanical device which hurls the disc spinning 


before the poised gunner supplanted the pigeon. 


We people at Trenton knew the personnel of the train crews. There was Conductor Wooten, resplendent in 
blue uniform and cap, who contributed each day a note of high comedy. When the express messenger and mail 
clerk had completed their duties and Engineer Holland had received from Station Agent Kincaid a yellow sheet 
with certain orders transcribed thereon and the engine was giving its premonitory hissing and puffing. 
Conductor Wooten would shout, “Get aboard, get aboard. If you can’t get aboard, get a shingle.” And so the 
wisecrack came to Trenton. Cap’n Wooten did it every day before the same audience but it always went over. He 


did it at every station on the line for twenty years without having it go sour. 


Wooten and Holland ran on the main line. Jack Addison was the conductor and Charlie Hughes the 
engineer on the Cumbling Gap. Hughes waved from his cab window at every girl from Edgefield to Aiken. 
Matrons and spinsters they are now, but they remember Charlie Hughs. Conductors and engineers were men of 
real importance. The ambition of a large percentage of Trenton boys was to sit one day at the throttle and control 
the throbbing and panting power. 


The depot was the social center of the town-the only social center. Saloons and bar-rooms had been swept 
out in a great tidal wave of morality, a wave which soon began to turn back toward the shore. While Trenton was 
the home of Senator “Pitchfork Ben” Tillman, the state dispensary of liquor, which he created, was located at 
Edgefield. There was no poolroom. No library. No barber shop except on Saturdays when a Negro named Will 
Rhodes drove a mule in from the country and cut hair. Every male who had passed adolescence shaved himself at 
infrequent intervals with a straight razor. This nonsense of the daily shave had not yet had birth, and Mr. 


Gillette’s patented device, where known, was regarded as disgustingly effete. 


So the depot, with its separate waiting rooms for white and colored, was a kind of social club. In the winter a 
pot-bellied stove was kept glowing by the Negro porter whose duties, in addition to firing the stove, included the 
general tasks of janitor for the station, loading and unloading express, rolling bales of cotton into freight cars and 
carrying the mail to and from the one-room frame post office across the street. The postmistress, by the way, was 


Mrs. Emma Hord. Her appointment, in those days before the Civil Service, was, of course, controlled by Senator 
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Tillman. Her first and only son bore the name Ben Tillman Hord which circumstance was presumed to be for 
Mrs. Hord a kind of employment insurance. 


The waiting room was not used throughout the entire day. The congestion occurred during those minutes 
from the time the whistle blew at Salter’s Crossing on the North or at the trestle on the South until the train 
arrived, disgorged its cargo, and disappeared around the bend in a whirl of smoke and cinders. There were, of 
course, a few who might have come with some view to utilizing the railroad’s service. But most of us were there 
out of what would now be called idle curiosity. Who was going off? Who was coming to town? We could always 


set our watches. A man was proud to say he had “railroad time.” 


There was a time when the colored waiting room lost its drawing power. A shifting engine backed 
unexpectedly into a side track and killed a black flagman. He had no relatives at Trenton and the remains, fora 
want of other or better chapel, were deposited in the waiting room reserved for members of his race. There a 
coroner’s jury was empanelled to view the body and write a verdict as to the cause of death. For weeks thereafter 
no Negro entered this room, but cold weather came on and the lure of warm fire overcame the dread of anything 


suggestive of the essentially mortal nature of man. 


Few Negroes rode the trains, but occasionally a rich Yankee would bring with him a black maid or 
groomsman to take care of the horses. Such servants were invariably better dressed than the whites who gawked at 
them. In addition to their innate prejudice against blacks, this city attire was, for the whites, fresh cause for 


hostility. “Clothes like those is what makes ‘em biggity.” 


As a boy and before I had become fully indoctrinated in the local mores, I worked as a clerk in the store of 
Walter Wise which stood within fifty yards of the depot. In Mr. Wise’s absence one day the train from Columbia 
brought a neat, well-dressed Afro-American who had some minutes to wait for the Cumbling Gap to take him to 
Aiken. He came over to the store and asked if he might wash his hands. I showed him where the tin wash basin, 


soap and towel were kept. 


The man had just begun his ablutions when Mr. Wise entered. He became livid, snatched a buggy whip from 
a rack, shouted something about “a goddamn nigger using my wash pan” and advanced to the attack. He chased 
the Negro across the railroad track and behind the Presbyterian church, where the latter remained until the 
Cumbling Gap bound for Aiken rolled in. Then I saw him furtively slink from hiding and board the train, using, 
of course, the car for blacks. 


Mr. Wise spent the rest of the day giving me a course in race relations. 


The train provided small boys with entertainment which cost only a penny. As the train came steaming in 
from Augusta or Columbia, a boy in momentary affluence would place on the rail a one-cent piece, or brownie, as 
it was called. As soon as the train pulled out, the penny would be retrieved—a penny which had suffered a sea 
change into something rich and strange. The benign countenance of George Washington was faintly discernible 


on a paper-thin copper disc about the size of a half dollar. 


The theme was varied by spitting on the track and placing in the saliva two straight pins crossed to form an 


X. That X, after the cars had passed over it, became an acceptable imitation of an anemic hourglass. 


Usually one or more drummers got off the train. They had two or three heavy bags of samples. A dime could 
sometimes be made by an able-bodied boy who would carry one or more of these over to Walter Wise’s store, or 
to Sam Manget’s, or Hughes’. Usually the feeling was that this was a job for Negro boys and the field was vacated 
by the whites. There was Mr. Sherman who “travelled out of” Augusta with a line of notions and Mr. Dudley 
who sold candy and came from Columbia. These were personable fellows and were known not merely to “the 
trade” but to the entire public. Their brief canvas concluded, they would occasionally while away the time until 


the next train with a game of checkers or set-back. 


The Hughes store, by the way, was known as a drug store. There was a cubby hole in which drugs were 
compounded, partitioned off from the rest of the wooden buildings, but, in addition, Mr. Hughes carried such 
tidbits as meal, side meat, molasses and Dixie Boy and Bull Tongue plows. In the rear of the store was a lot in 
which was kept a large stallion, bay in color and amorous in disposition. His purpose was essentially biologic. 


Customers who drove to town, while having quinine capsules filled or chill and fever tonic mixed, sometimes led 
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their mares into the lot at the rear for some moments of dalliance. This practice was well known to the adolescent 
youth of the town, and drummers’ bags were carried to Hughes without fee, just in case, and as a short course in 
the Facts of Life. On occasion this stallion was hitched to buggy or cart and driven out for exercise or for the 
practical purpose of hauling human freight, but his fatal addiction to romance rendered such a course 
embarrassing if not dangerous. For the call of the road meant nothing to him when the cosmic urge was upon 


him and cart or buggy would be tossed aside at the first soft whinny that came to him from field or pasture. 


I presume that trains in those days had diners, but they would have been in the hands of receivers if they had 
depended on Trenton’s patronage. Every passenger who left from our station, if he would need to eat before 
arrival at his destination, carried a shoe box compactly stuffed with fried chicken and ham and biscuits and 
deviled eggs and a slab or two of cake. It was no light snack but enough to fortify anyone against the rigors of 
extended travel. 


I never heard of anyone except the Tillmans using a Pullman. If there was travel at night, there was a general 
belief that the best sleep could be obtained by throwing two seats together, removing the shoes and resting the 
feet on the opposite cushion. My voice had begun to change before I ever saw the inside of a Pullman. Mrs. 
Tillman was going to join her husband in Washington, and I was asked to help her on the train. I entered the 
sacred precincts in the expectation of seeing neat rows of white beds as in a hospital ward. It looked almost exactly 
like the cars in which I had ridden, and for years I had the conviction that Mrs. Tillman had gotten into the 


wrong Car. 


One car of the passenger train carried the mail in one end and express in the other. Occasionally, in those 
pre-refrigeration days, a barrel of fish packed in ice, and 100 pound blocks of ice packed in sawdust, would arrive 
as express. These were rushed to Til Duncan’s ice house, a small cell insulated by sawdust. Until the ice melted 
and the contents of the barrel became evident to the nose, the community gorged on flounder and homemade ice 


cream. Every home had its ice cream freezer. 


All of this, of course, was in the pre-saxophone era, when the call of the ukulele had not been heard in the 
land, but we in Trenton were not without the solace of music. Every boy had either a mouth organ or a Jew’s 
harp, and the more affluent had both. They were passed indiscriminately from mouth to mouth in a kind of 
freemasonry of unsanitation. Casey Jones and Old Ninety-seven, both having to do with the exploits and 
untimely ends of railroad men, were the favorite airs when tunes were plucked from the harp or breathed into the 
mouth organ, but by far the larger part of our musical effort was directed toward imitation of the train. A skilled 
performer on the mouth organ could begin with the almost inaudible noise of the whistle at Johnston, catch the 
first faint murmur of spinning wheels, reproduce every crossing signal, and increase the volume and deepen the 
tone to reflect the approaching argosy until the train stood panting and rumbling alongside our own station, and 


then convey its diminishing hum and rattle until it faded into nothingness near Eureka. 


Once a year the train became the Cinderella coach which bore the school kids to Augusta. The occasion was 
the Great Southeastern Fair. There were exhibits of livestock but these had little appeal. What drew us to Augusta 
was an outdoor reproduction of Last Days of Pompeii-a red, fiery, ash-laden catastrophe with crumbling temples 
and panic-stricken men, women and children fleeing the doomed city. In our juvenile minds cattle could not 


compete with carnage nor hogs with holocaust. 


Second in interest to the Last Days was the J. B. White Department Store-a four-story building which 
dominated the Augusta skyline. It had elevators, the first we had ever seen. Endlessly we entered on the first floor, 
rode to the top and returned. Literally we had just come along for the ride, which seemed so much better than 
climbing a ladder to the hayloft. 

On one trip up the call of Nature was upon us. We asked the elevator operator, “Where’s your back house?” 

The man’s face was blank. We tried again: “Where’s your privy?” That time he got the idea and pointed to a 
door labelled “White Men.” It was a trip into a new and fascinating world. There were two stalls with swinging 
doors. Inside was a lovely porcelain contraption, the lower part of which seemed to bear a resemblance to a facility 
which stood at the end of the tomato rows in most Trenton gardens. In an exploratory mood, someone pushed 
down on a small lever projecting from the upper part of the contraption. Instantly there came a gurgling noise 
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accompanied by a swirl of water which disappeared into some kind of drain at the bottom of the device. For fully 
a half hour we boys moved from one stall to the other, pressing the magic pedal. Evidently an impatient customer 
reported us to management. The elevator man showed up and ordered us from the room. His exact language, 
“Get the hell out of here.” 


The effects of the train’s passage at Trenton were not limited to the village itself: All along the line it brought 
a lift to the spirits of those who heard or saw it. Negroes chopping cotton on a May morning. The faint sound of 
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a distant whistle or a glimpse of smoke on the horizon. “Old 36 is coming!” Men and women lean on their hoe 
handles until the volume of noise has risen crescendo-like to its peak and then faded to silence before work is 
resumed. 


The lint-filled atmosphere of a cotton gin. Three gin heads of seventy saws each hum at their task of 
removing lint from seed. The flap-flap of thick belts and the straining groan of a press. Negroes-Howard Noble, 
Mahlon Weaver and Austin Dorn-sweat at their tasks in the gin house, and another, Henry Williams, fires the 
boiler. Through the din there come two long and two short blasts. “Old 36 is coming!” And Howard, with 
fingers that had been gnawed out of shape by cogwheels, pulls the cord that leads to the gin whistle four times, 


twice long and twice short, in reply. The civilities between engines are observed. All hands laugh. Hearts are lifted. 
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The worst thing about being trained as a philologist is a habit of paying attention to words-that and 
dragging dictionaries to the dinner table. Earlier this Spring, I was struck by the patriotic refrain of a popular 
song, which asked us to join the Navy and protect the motherland, or words very close to these, I have not had 
the heart to search them out. Why does Motherland strike a false note? After all, earth and country are feminine 
words in most European languages, like terra and patria in Latin. A homeland should have as clear a title as any 
college to the phrase alma mater, “nourishing mother.” It is the most obvious metaphor in the world to call the 


country of our birth “mother,” and yet the history of our language is against it. 


Consulting the Oxford English Dictionary, | discovered that while fatherland is attested at least as early as the 
reign of James I (the golden years of misnamed Elizabethan literature), for motherland-in the sense of native 
country—we have to wait until the declining years of Queen Victoria. There is a basic rightness about fatherland, 


even though it has fallen into some disfavor by the disgrace of its German cousin, der Vaterland. 


In fact, the notion of a fatherland is ancient. The Greeks with patris, the Romans with patria, the French, 
the Germans, the Spanish, the Italians, even the Serbs and Croats speak, as one concordant Babel, of the 
fatherland—although the Serbs and Croats may not have quite the same father in mind. The Greeks on Crete are 
the exception that proves the rule. They were peculiar, not merely for their word metris, motherland, but also for 
the kind of state nurture made more famous by the Spartans. Our country is the land of our fathers because it is 
our fathers who have given shape and identity to our traditions. In the primitive, pre-modern mind, government 
was viewed as an extension of fatherhood. Homer, in an anthropological humor, described a society in which 
each Cyclops gave the law to his wife and children, a theory of the origin of government which has won approval 
of political scientists from Plato to Sir Henry Sumner Maine. In particular, those people who were the formative 
influences on our lives and institutions—the Jews, The Greek and Roman pagans, the barbarians of northern 


Europe, they were all essentially patriarchal (although the Scots, at least, may have been matrilineal-tracing 
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descent through the female line), and if we can believe Fox and Tiger’s statement in The Imperial Animal, “There 


is no such thing as a matriarchy,” then government is everywhere an essentially male appetite. 


This view of government as “great white father” is reflected in the more elegant term, paternalism, a word 
which has unaccountably fallen into universal disrepute. Leftist propagandists have shaped it into a weapon for 
use against colonialism, the Old South, Big Business, and American generosity; while those on the right, who 
really ought to be defending it, have employed paternalism as a Cant term of abuse against Social Security, 
socialized medicine, full employment bills—against everything hatched out at HEW. 


If government was created in the image of fatherhood, then we can have no reason to fear a properly 
constituted paternalism. Of course we could fall into the error of supposing that political power is identical with 
the power a father has over his children. This line of thought, as Locke demonstrated, leads inevitably to the 
excesses of hereditary monarchy and was refuted long ago by Aristotle. A father’s authority over his family was 
adjusted to meet the needs and abilities of his subjects. Aristotle made the elegant distinction between paternal 
power over children, which is monarchical, and over wives, which is republican; and the Dutch jurist, Hugo 
Grotius distinguished still further between a child whose judgment is immature and one whose “judgment is 
mature but he is still a part of his parents’ Family.” The main point of a father’s care is to rear the children to be 
independent adults, men and women capable of governing their own families and of doing without parental 
guidance. A government formed in such an image would have a parallel object: the guarantee of the citizens’ 


rights to direct their own lives insofar as they were able. 


In the past, the form of government has often made little difference in the life of the people. Such diverse 
governments as the Athenian democracy, the Roman or American Republic, the British monarchy, all assumed 
that their citizens were capable of conducting their own affairs. They all restricted themselves in the exercise of 
governmental benevolence, the “Grace that comes by force,” which Aeschylus attributed to the gods (Young’s 
translation). As much as we might deplore “statism” in all forms, whether under the Caesars or the Bourbons, it 
is important to remember that a Nero’s or a Sun King’s interference into private life was both capricious and 
confined very largely to the Upper Classes. Until recently only philosophers and priests had imagined a society in 
which the ordinary citizen would be so carefully trained and so strictly controlled as to be rendered incapable of 
sinning against God, against himself, or against the people.” 


Government’s benign neglect of its people has been attributed to the want of means-the technical resources 
of coercion-but I think it just as likely to have something to do with the paternalistic cast of traditional societies. 
C. S. Lewis once described fathers as foreign ministers for their families. A father insists that justice be done to 
outsiders as well as family members, whereas “a woman is primarily fighting for her own children against the rest 
of the world.” Fathers are fond of setting rules and of making sure that they are obeyed or that punishment is 
administered to those who break them. They like to reward children for doing their duty and to chastize them for 
failure or disobedience. One key word is justice, another is independence. Fathers allow children to make their 
own mistakes even at the risk of life and limb-believing that it is better to break an arm falling out of a tree than 


to grow up too timid to climb. 


A genuinely paternal government would pursue a similar policy of making laws, punishing criminals, 
rewarding the virtuous and patriotic, executing or expelling traitors, but it would never take steps to guarantee 
virtuous behavior or to prevent crime. It would only rarely stoop to spying on its children, tapping their phones, 
opening their mail, nor would it assume that because firearms, tobacco, alcohol, and automobiles can be misused 
by the careless and the foolish, that such things must be regulated or forbidden. It could never conceive of 
manipulating the minds, even of its worst criminals, through sleep-teaching, hypnosis, or drugs. Such a society 
would not regard the law as an insurance policy against every human ill. A paternal government would rely on the 


good sense of its citizens, and if that fails, well then they must take the consequences. 


If fathers are the judges and foreign ministers of their families, then mothers are supremely advocates for 
their children, “the special trustees of their interests,” as Lewis called them. Our mothers love us with eyes open 
and in spite of our unworthiness. Their bodies have given us life and nourishment. For years they watched over 


almost every moment of our lives and understood us far too well ever to trust us to our own devices. For our own 
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good, they have held us all night in the dark, forced us to take nasty medicine, and not only told us what to do 
and how to do it, but stood over us until we had done it the right way, their way. Even when we have sprouted 
gray hairs, they recall our childhood with some foolish nickname or episode we had long forgotten, and worry 
constantly whether or not our wives or husbands are taking proper care of us. A mother’s love will not even 


shrink from snooping through drawers or opening our mail or making us unhappy, all for our own good. 


But what works in the family, with the counterbalance of paternal judgment, will not necessarily be a 
successful ordering principle of a society. In a maternal society, in a country whose image of government is 
essentially female, considerations of freedom and justice will necessarily give way to a concern for the welfare of 
the citizens. Such a government will hover over its people like a mother hen, making sure that they keep out of 


trouble, preventing them from making mistakes. 


I have been told stories of my widowed great-grandmother, a woman who ruled her grown sons with an iron 
hand, beat them when they erred, confiscated their pay, and at their weddings gave them houses which she paid 
for out of their accumulated earnings which they would have otherwise squandered. I am quite sure that her sons 
benefited from this benevolent despotism, one which had been made necessary by their father’s death. But at the 
core of all such kindness is the unwillingness to regard grown men as anything but irresponsible children, sprung 
up miraculously to a height of six feet. This reluctance is one of the more recurrent themes of modern Southern 


literature. 


When a government regards her citizens as children who must be nursed, the consequences are obvious: 
prohibition (the first fruits of women’s suffrage), the New Deal, the Great Society, and the short-lived New 
Foundation-a slogan that demonstrates that Billy is not the only Carter to make tasteless jokes. All of these 
changes, which are usually grouped under the rubric Socialism creeping (galloping would be more appropriate), 
are less marked by improved care of the unfortunate than by the erosion of the individual will. As Gustave LeBon 
observed at the beginning of this century, “When the state tries to protect its citizens too much, they lose their 
habit of protecting themselves.” The effects on modern men are all too obvious. George Gilder and others have 
written movingly about the unhappy fate of a male human animal, trapped in a bureaucratized, feminine world 
that allows him no scope for doing the things he must do, if he is to become a man, and they have rightly related 
this unhappy situation to fundamental changes in sexual roles, but the transformation of government’s sexual 


identity appears to have gone unnoticed, perhaps because it is too deep within the fabric of things. 


As is the case with so many basic changes, we carry on with the same language and rituals, as if nothing had 
happened. It took several generations for the people of Italy to realize that the Roman Empire was really finished. 
Justinian and his successors ruled in Constantinople-New Rome-their governors resided in Ravenna and 
occasionally exerted enough authority to bring a Pope to heel. Times were hard, indeed, and the barbarians acted 
as if they owned the place, and it was getting harder every day to tell the Goths from the Romans, German from 


Latin, but people persisted in their conviction that times would change. They always had before. 


So we carry on with the Fatherland, with Allons enfants de la Patrie, and with the Faith of our Fathers. Only 
Russia, for centuries the home of an Asiatic despotism—occasionally benevolent—is called the Motherland. In the 
U.S.A. we have acknowledged the change only up to the second rank of government, Bell Telephone, known 
affectionately to subscribers and to victims as “Ma Bell,” the voice in the night, the best friend that any meddling 


bureaucracy has ever had. 


I should be loath to assign any one cause for government’s sex-change operation, but why, after all, should 
government be immune to the confusion of sex roles which has made such strange bedfellows of the editors of 
Playboy and MS and almost all the high school counselors of America? Europeans have always pointed the finger 
at the mock men and overhearing women of the United States. Trollope, for one, claimed that an American Eve 
would not merely have tempted Adam to eat the apple, “She would have ordered him to make his meal.” 
American high culture, however, gives us the best example of inverted images of male and female-the TV sitcom 
in which the bumbling, incompetent father is contrasted with the wise, managing mother. The worst effect of 
this conspiracy of feminism with pornography is the growing conviction among healthy women that their normal 


lives are somehow less rich and rare than those of the harridans and homosexuals who make up the leadership of 
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“the movement”-that there could possibly be some tasks more vital to society than hearing and rearing the next 
generation. Even though revelation and biology conspire to instruct us that important aspects of our sexual 
identity are innate, our present generation of vipers, liberated both from religion and from science, will recognize 


no truth that is not sanctioned by the collective wisdom of Walter Cronkite and commercial jingles. 


If we are right, that government has suffered a basic change in sexual identity, then we should expect that the 
greatest resistance to these innovations would be in the parts of the country which have preserved the clearest 
distinction between men and women, e.g. the South. The South has been perceived throughout our history as a 
place where the traditions of family life have been preserved along with old-fashioned “stereotypes” (to use the 
language of the enemy) of manhood-courage, honor—and womanhood-~gentleness and moral strength. Our very 
failure to win independence has forced us to remain a conservative backwater, a pocket of ignorant resistance to 
ill-considered change. 


It is, therefore, not surprising after all, that the strongest opposition to the Welfare State should come from 
the South, a region which, in economic terms, is still the poorest in the Union, but which has been a continuous 
source of conservative leadership and of the military men who have kept the whole country safe from foreign 
aggression. We cannot expect to hold out forever or to continue to supply the country with statesmen and 
soldiers. If the current attack on Southern traditions is not resisted, if we fail to reassert control over our 
institutions—schools, churches, libraries, newspapers and governments-then we can expect to see the defeat of 


Auntie Sam’s last major enemy as the long dull night of Asian bureaucracy descends upon the West. 
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A Better Guide than Reason 


M. E. Bradford, La Salle, Ill: Sherwood 
Sugden, 1979. Hardcover, $12.95; paperback, 
$4.95 

Reviewed by Clyde Wilson. 


The world’s largest, most ancient, and most 
exemplary republic observed its bicentennial not 
long ago. One would expect such an occasion to be 
a time of rededication and renewal, of restoration 
and recovery. Instead, we had a value-free official 
celebration that was expensive, dull, and that 
touched only a small minority of citizens. At least 
the New Leftists of the People’s Bicentennial, 
unlike the middle-class bureaucrats of the official 
observance, took the American Revolution 
seriously. Still, they failed to persuade most of us 
that the redheaded Southern planters, hardbitten 
New 


backcountry riflemen who fought it should be 


England fishermen, and cold-eyed 


understood chiefly as predecessors of Mao and 
Fidel. 


All the wealth, talent, and global power of the 
American mass media did not succeed, as far as I 
know, in producing one memorable show that 
portrayed the American founding meaningfully to 
the American people. We were allowed to read 
about Jefferson’s sex life and the rascal Aaron Burr 
and to view the romanticized adventures of African 
villagers snatched to bondage in America. But 
apparently the deeds of George Washington, Patrick 
Henry, Sam Adams, or Francis Marion, the events 
of Lexington, Saratoga, Valley Forge, or Kings 
Mountain, do not provide any stuff which the 
masters of the media find marketable. 


All in all, one suspects that those Americans 
who came closer to partaking of the spirit of the 
Revolution were that small number who dressed up 
in uniforms and fired off muzzle-loading muskets. 
At least their intent was to commemorate an 
inheritance that was genuine, if sometimes dimly 
felt, rather than to celebrate in an orgy of 
self-congratulation 


something appreciated 


perversely or not at all. 
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The lack of energy, conviction, and meaning in 
the bicentennial provides the best evidence, though 
other proofs are all around us, of how alienated the 
American people have become from their roots. In 
fact, we are on the verge of ceasing to have any 
identity at all as a people, of ceasing to acknowledge 
any kinship that transcends allegiance to a shared 


standard of living. 


If you agree with the foregoing analysis, then 
you will also agree with Jeffrey Hart, Professor of 
English at Dartmouth University and an editor of 
National Review, who writes in the Introduction to 
A Better Guide Than Reason that some of the essays 
in this book “are among the most important of our 
time.” For Bradford, in a stunning feat of 
intellectual courage and originality, has done 
nothing less than to provide us with the necessary 
means to rediscover our founding, the original basis 


of our commonwealth. 


Under Bradford’s direction, we can grasp for 
ourselves the identity of the American people at the 
founding of the Republic, free and clear of the 
obfuscations and misrepresentations piled up by 
succeeding generations of partisans. He has made it 
possible for us to see clearly for the first time in 
more than a century the nature and import of that 
process by which the scattered English inhabitants 
of North America articulated themselves into a 
republican realm. He tells us in a full-blooded and 
circumstantial account what our forefathers were 
like, what they believed and why, what they meant 
and what they did not mean in the great documents 
to which they pledged their lives, fortunes, and 


honor. 


A providentially peculiar combination of 
training and heritage laid the groundwork for this 
achievement. Bradford, Professor of English and 
American Studies at the University of Dallas, is by 
vocation a student of literature and by heritage a 
Southern Agrarian. For him, as for our Founding 
Fathers, politics, history, and literature are not 
separate, mutually exclusive, and merely technical 
activities. History and literature are moral and 
aesthetic studies, the ends of which are the 
cultivation of good men. And since the quality of 
men is defined, collectively, by the quality of their 
citizenship, politics and literature are by nature a 
seamless fabric. It is part of Bradford’s feat that he 


has miraculously restored the fabric. 


As a student of literature, and particularly the 
highly political English literature of the century 
prior to the American war, he reads the great 
documents of the American founding with a lost 
apprehension of the connotations of the language 
in which they were written. As a Southerner, he 
reads these same documents with an inherited 
appreciation of how the American communities 
that produced them actually worked. For as 
Bradford points out, Southern things are the most 


American of American things. 


Bradford’s eleven essays have a three-fold 
thrust. One group aims at recovering the American 
Revolution that was understood by the men who 
made it. Characterized in the English tradition out 
of which it came, this Revolution was “Old Whig” 
or “Country Whig.” It looked backward rather than 
forward; it was preservative of customary values and 
arrangements; it happened in reaction to 
innovations of the British government and was not 
a manifestation of a radicalized impulse for 
remaking the world by a Utopian calculus. Many 
would agree with Bradford that the American 
Revolution was a conservative event, but no other 
writer has matched his portrayal of why and how 


that was so. 


Among this first group are essays on three 


Founding Fathers whose neglect in recent years has 
Bradford A full 


understanding of these and of how 


been, suggests, deliberate. 
men 
representative they were would undermine many 
partial and peculiar interpretations that have been 
put forward of the meaning of the Revolution. The 
three are Patrick Henry of Virginia, John Dickinson 
of Pennsylvania who, though unknown today was 
perhaps the most revered American of his time 
except for Washington, and William Henry Drayton 


of South Carolina. 


Among the essays designed to recover the 
import of the Revolution we can place also the 
initial one which takes up our forefathers’ 
identification with the history of republican Rome. 
The Roman Republic, after which Americans 
modeled their own, was one in which citizenship 
consisted of shared manes and mores, access to a 
common law, and a strenuous sense of 
patriotism-not a republic of undiscriminating 


access to rights and privileges. 
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Bradford’s second group of essays have to do 
with the derailment of the Old Whig tradition in 
the 19th century. He finds in the implemented 
political thought of Abraham Lincoln “a rhetoric 
for continuing revolution.” Lincoln’s selective 
reading of the Declaration of Independence, with 
an unduly emphasized and distorted interpretation 
of the concept of equality, injected into the 
American body politic a messianic style and 
disintegrative ferment that still bedevil us. 
Paradoxically, Lincoln’s inheritance remains a 
crippling and self-contradictory impediment in the 
train of many of those Americans who style 


themselves conservatives. 


Two essays provide the background for 
Lincoln’s derailment of American tradition. One is 
a devoir to Russell Kirk, the other a comparison of 
Benjamin Franklin’s autobiography with Thomas 
Jefferson’s only book, Notes on the State of Virginia. 
The American tradition was bipolar. Counterposed 
to the predominant Old Whiggery of the South and 
Middle States was the Puritan inheritance of New 
England which implanted deeply in the American 
fabric a latent proclivity for destructive rebellion as 
opposed to the restorative effort of the original War 


of Independence. 


In laying out the fundamental differences 
between Jefferson and Franklin, often thought to be 
on the same wing of the Revolution, liberals and 
cosmopolitans together, Bradford is at his most 
subtle and skillful. They were very different kinds of 
cosmopolitans and liberals. Jefferson, whatever his 
private opinions, was as a public man first and 
always a Virginian, navigating with reference to the 
fixed star of Virginia law and custom. Franklin 
prefigured the modern American-a_ rootless 
solipsist, literally a self-made man, gliding and 
manipulating his pleasant and benevolent way 


through a world that lacked any stable identity. 


Bradford’s third point relates his understanding 
of the American Revolution to the populist 
tradition. He identifies himself clearly with those 
Americans who live actually or in spirit “up at the 
forks of the creek”— those who feel government 
primarily as an unfriendly outside force aimed at 
manipulating the settled and revered things—from 
Bacon’s Rebellion of the 1670’s to the anti-busing 
campaigns of the 1970’s. He affirms the ancientry 
and legitimacy of this way of thinking and suggests 


that it still lies endemic though unrecognized in the 


American body politic. 


American scholars, as a rule, value intense 
analysis of small questions and effect a scientific 
neutrality. Small questions often lead to sterility and 
neutrality sometimes leads to enslavement to some 
ideal. Bradford’s 


breadth of learning in history, literature, and 


abstract and future-centered 
political thought is grandly anomalous. He writes 
with old-fashioned eloquence, informed by the love 
of a living community of people. 


The 


Jefferson had in mind when he advocated a little one 


best revolutions are restorative-what 


now and then. Not revolution that uproots the 
healthy trunk but that which cuts away the 
excrescences and overgrowths so that the trunk may 
breathe. In that sense no one who reads and digests 
A Better Guide can fail to be revolutionized. We had 
thought that the great Southern _ political 
tradition—-that of Patrick Henry and Jefferson, John 
Taylor and John Randolph, Calhoun and Davis, the 
19th century agrarians and the 20th century 
Agraians—was dead. Not so; it is alive and well and 
those worthy spokesmen of the South have found a 


worthy successor in M. E. Bradford. 


A Clear Voice 


Douglas Young: Poet and Polymath, A 
selection from his Writings. Macdonald 
Publishers, Loahhead, Midlothian, 1977, 
160 pages, $13.50. 


Few people escaped unaffected from a meeting 
with Douglas Young. He was a giant of a man, even 
in size, and his enthusiasm ranged from ancient 
Greek poetry to contemporary politics—from 
writing splendid verse in Scots to editing Theognis 
and chairing the Scots National Party. This volume 
of collected prose and verse, with a 25 page memoir 
of his life, has been edited by his daughter Clara and 
his old colleague David Murison, and ought to 
ensure Prof. Young a secure place in the history of 
Scottish letters. 

Most of Douglas Young’s best poetry was 
written when he was indeed “quidam iuvenis 


barbatulus”~as he once signed a piece of light verse. 
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The strength of his verse and the peculiar quality of 
his dialect may be judged by his translation of “the 
twenty-third psalm of King Davit,” which is 
reported to have inspired tears in an audience of 
farmers sceptical of the usefulness of their own 
language. 
The Lord’s my herd, I sall nocht want. 
Whaur green the gresses grow 
Sall be my fauld. He caas me aye 
whaur fresh sweet burnies rowe. 


Concern for the people of Scotland runs 
through much of his hest verse, not only in the 
poems written in Scots. In an English poem, “For 
the Old Highlands,” Young voices the thoughts of 
everyone who has lamented the passing of an old 


world: 


That harmony of folk and land is 
shattered, 


the yearly rhythm of things, the social 


graces, 


peat-fire and music, candle-light and 


kindness. 


Young came into prominence as a Scots 
nationalist during World War II because of his 
defiance of conscription. He always maintained that 
the Act of Union did not give Britain the right to 
draft Scots nationals. It was a few days before being 
carted off to jail that he was elected Chairman of the 
Scots National Party. Young described those years 
himself in his autobiographical, Chasing an Ancient 
Greek. His vigorous defense of the language and 
traditions of Scotland is reflected in many of the 


essays in this collection. 


Classical literature increasingly occupied the 
poet-politician’s attention in later years of his life, at 
St. Andrews, McMaster University, and finally at 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
When asked by the chairman of classics at Chapel 
Hill what courses he would like to teach, Young 
replied, all of Greek poetry from Homer to 
Nonnuss, and meant it. During these years in 
Chapel Hill (1970-74), Young came to love the 
American South almost as a second home. Even the 
hot climate appeared to suit him. I well remember 
one miserable evening in July, when it seemed as if 
the sun had turned off its light but not its heat. 
Young stood staring up at the stars, and I staring up 
at him. When I remarked idly upon how hot it was, 


he filled his lungs with the stifling air and 
replied—joyfully—“Not like Bonnie Scotland.” 


Douglas Young often surprised Southerners 
with his superior knowledge of their history. Of 
course, he was particularly interested in the North 
Carolina Scots and Flora MacDonald’s attempt to 
rouse the immigrant highlanders, yet he seemed to 
find the whole region congenial to his taste, 
especially the South Carolina Lowcountry. On one 
of his rambles he even penetrated the region as far as 
McClellanville to look at nearby Hampton 
Plantation and to visit its former master, Archibald 


Rutledge, the late poet-laureate of South Carolina. 


In some respects Douglas Young appeared 
determined to remain a minor figure in several fields 
at once: one political triumph, two small volumes of 
verse, a first-rate edition of a Greek poet. Few men 
have done as much good work in any of these fields, 
but his success was limited by the restless urge to 
know more of everything there was worth knowing. 
As with the Greeks whom he so admired, Young’s 
life and character were his greatest creation. There 
was nothing petty or mean in the man and it is no 
wonder that his nicknames have included “The 


Olympian” and even “God.” 


Young exhibited the best features of a 
nationalist. Grounding his life in the love of his 
country, its people and language, he joined the only 
genuine international set there is-the world of 
scholars and thinkers. His life is a lesson to many 
that title Southern 


now would claim the 


Nationalist. 


It is a commonplace of obituary writing to say 
that we shall not see his like again or that the world 
is diminished by his passing, but this Earth once so 
prolific in giants, has in this century produced only 
a handful to make sure that we know what we are 
giving up with all our leveling and equality. Douglas 
Young, poet, nationalist, and scholar, was one 
such-like the giant of Greek legend, whose strength 
was maintained by contact with his native soil. He 
has been dead for five years, but it is to be hoped 
that in this book “memorie lives and grows when aa 
that can dee is deid.” 


AUTHOR NOTES 


Robert Whitaker, who describes himself as 
"exactly half hillbilly and half redneck", is author of 
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A Plague on Both Your Houses and has contributed 


articles to National Review and Conservative Digest. 


Marion A. Wright was born in Johnston, S.C. 
and received his law degree from the University of 
South Carolina. From 1919-1947 he practiced law 
in Conway, S.C. He served as president of the 
Southern Regional Council and of the N.C. 
chapter of the ACLU. His book, Human Rights 
Odyssey, won the 1978 Lillian Smith award. 


Russell Kirk is the 
twenty-four books, among them John Randolph of 


author of some 
Roanoke, The Conservative Mind, and most recently 
Decadence and Renewal in the Higher Learning 
(Regnery) and The Princess of All Lands (Arkham). 
Although a native of Michigan, Dr. Kirk knows the 
South well and has written on Southern subjects. 
He lives on ancestral property at Macosta, 
Michigan, with his family and a congeries of 
fugitives from the modern world. 


John Shelton Reed is associate professor of 
sociology at Chapel Hill, where he has taught since 
1969. The author of The Enduring South, he has 
contributed articles on this region to Social Forces, 
National Review, Public Opinion Quarterly, and 


elsewhere. 


J.R. Vanover, a Tennessean, will contribute a 
regular column to SPQR. His reflections on the 
South have appeared in a variety of newspapers and 
periodicals, most recently in The American 
Spectator. 


Professor Bradford teaches at the University 
of Dallas. He is the editor of The Form Discovered: 
Essays in the Achievement of Andrew Lytle, and of a 
new edition of Avator by John Taylor of Caroline. 
in an advisory editor of Modern Age and The 
Occasional Review and is a member of the Sons of 
Confederate Veterans. His essay on William Henry 
Drayton was taken from the recent book, 4 Better 
Guide than Reason: Studies in the American 
Revolution, Sherwood Sugden&Co., Publishers, La 
Salle, Illinois 1979, $12.96 hardcover, $4.95 paper. 

Professor Wilson is editor of the Calhoun 
Papers at the University of South Carolina, recently 
edited Selections from the Letters and Speeches of 
James H. Hammond, and has contributed articles to 
Modern Age and elsewhere. 


Thomas Fleming is a classical scholar and 
editor of SPQR. 


Whistling Dixie 


By J. R. Vanover 


Our President asked us last summer to find 
something good to say about America. Well, if we 
regard the South as part of America, I think the 
President ought to know that CBS News just isn’t 
trying. The other night, three stories in a row said 
something bad about the South. One alluded to 
police brutality in Memphis, Mobile, and Houston; 
one reported a wave of crime in the streets of 
Atlanta; and one reported gang warfare against 
Vietnamese immigrants in East Texas. Shortly 
afterwards, an awful baying could be heard as our 
nation’s newshounds scented-yes, a revival of the 
Ku Kluxers! And just in the past year or so, the 
(non-union) toiling masses of our region have 
become a hot topic again; the agitprop mills are 
beginning to grind out the kind of gritty books and 
grainy movies that we haven’t seen since the halcyon 
days of Scottsboro and Gastonia. Yes sir, it looks like 
it’s getting to be time to trample out that old 


vineyard once again. 


Consider, as well, the recent prominence of 
white Southern villains and fools on prime-time 
television. Take fools first. Amos and Andy have 
been put out to pasture, but the Dukes of Hazzard 
and the residents of Carter Country soldier on as 
the most recent in a long series of white Southern 
happy darkies. Never mind that lots of white 
Southerners like those programs: lots of blacks were 
sorry to see the Kingfish go, too, but the considered 
opinion of the keepers of the national conscience 
was that “Amos ‘n’ Andy” fed the unfortunate 
stereotypes of white viewers, so—good-bye, Kingfish. 
But Dave Gardner never got around to organizing 
his National Association for the Advancement of 
White Trash, so it’s still O.K. to portray Southern 
whites as amusing nincompoops. (Incidentally, one 
of the actors in “The Dukes of Hazzard” actually 
lived in Atlanta for five years, but the other is from 
Michigan or somewhere like that. At least Amos ‘n’ 


Andy used real black actors.) 


At the same time white Southerners are 


becoming established as television’s prime fools, 
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we're also making a run for the title of favorite 
since the 
Untouchables” got the word that they'd be fitted for 


villain. Ever producers of “The 
cement overcoats if Elliot Ness kept chasing 
criminals with Italian names, there has been a real 
shortage of satisfactory ethnic types to serve as 
villains on primetime shoot-em-ups. Pay attention: 
I think you'll see that a stable of white Southern 
villains is being groomed to fill that gap. Just 
recently, I caught your standard-is-sue rogue 
lawman on a “Charlie’s Angels” re-run, but I’ve 
seen a dozen other examples in the past year or 
so—and I really don’t watch that much television. 
They’ve run from “Heat of the Night” and “Easy 
Rider” knock-offs to some imaginatively conceived 
down-home Manson Family types, and the writers 
are onto something, sure enough: For sheer menace, 
it’s hard to beat the redneck villain. And, of course, 


there’s no one to complain about ethnic slander. 


Now, don’t get me wrong. I’m not proposing a 
Dixie Anti-Defamation League. I think we can 
afford to be philosophical and indulgent about it. I 
mean, we know we’re superior. I am struck by the 
fact that people who would walk out on anti-black 
or anti-Semitic remarks, apparently don’t think 
twice about the stock television portrait of 
Southerners as coon-ass hicks or vicious louts, but I 
didn’t bring the subject up to complain about the 
unfairness of it all. I just want to point out that not 
long ago, it looked as if things were going our way, 
for the first time since moonlight and magnolias 


went out of style. 


It was only five years ago, for example, that the 
Village Voice was peddling Sam Ervin T-shirts, 
having found virtues in that stalwart opponent of 
busing and the ERA that even us long-time 
admirers of the Senator hadn’t suspected were 
there. It was about the same time that the Good 
Old Boy was being celebrated in such unlikely 
quarters as the pages of New York magazine, and a 
number of movies most of them starring Burt 
Reynolds—were presenting an image of the 
working-class Southern white that was really 
something quite new: no snakes, no sheets, no 
hookworm, but not the sentimentality and ersatz 
dignity of the old W.P.A. treatment either. The Last 
American Hero was alleged to be a North Carolina 


stockcar driver named Junior Johnson. It looked as 


if the nation was ready for another of its recurrent 
love affairs with the South. 


And when Jimmy Carter got the Democratic 
nomination for president-well, then “the media” 
really turned it on. You remember: Every 
newspaper and magazine in sight updated its “At 
Last-The New South” feature, interviewed a few 
tame Southerners to tell them what the hell was 
going on, and concluded that the nation was 
thirsting for the down-home virtues, after 
Watergate and Vietnam. The apotheosis of Ham 
and Jody and Billy and Miz Lillian was something 
to watch. In various combinations, they turned up 
on the covers of every magazine from Time to 
Rolling Stone, flashing (as who wouldn’t?) those 
shit-eating Georgia grins. Meanwhile, in Brooklyn 
Heights, I’m told, the expatriate community 
worked to recover their lost accents, and the 
Washington Post “Style” section reported that 
Georgetown hostesses were serving peanut soup. It 
all added up to an overdose of what George Tindall 


called “Southern fried chic.” 


Well, it was great fun. But it was just one of 
those things. A summer romance-It couldn’t last, 
and hasn’t. Carter’s kinfolk have been pretty well 
consigned to well-deserved obscurity. Jordan and 
Powell are now key figures in the “Georgia Mafia,” 
which supposedly exerts a baleful influence on the 
White House, having liquidated the legitimate 
claimants—Abzug, Califano, and a bunch of other 
New Yorkers. And we’ve seen what the media have 


to say about the South shese days. 


Is it just that the Carter honeymoon is over, 
and the South is tainted with guilt by association? 
Well, of course, that’s part of the story. The Carter 
build-up was so extravagant that, dramaturgically, 
there had to be a fall—-even if the poor devil hadn’t 
helped things along by turning out to be 
incompetent. But the idealization of things 
Southern preceded Carter’s rise. (Indeed, he 
profited from it: Tom Wolfe and Burt Reynolds 
supplied the script that Ham and Jody played.) And 
the assault on the South now shaping up seems to 
me to be over-kill, if the only point is further 
discredit an unpopular president. 

No, I think there’s more to it than that. The 
Era of Good Feeling that set in early in the seventies 
reflected political interests outside the South. The 


South was being used, as it often has been. It was 
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being used by some non-Southerners to flog others. 
The glowing reports of Southern progress in race 
relations served as a standing reproach to those 
Northern and Western communities that were 
dragging their heels on school desegregation. 
“Senator Sam’s” principled _ integrity-newly 
discovered—provided a dramatic counterpoint to 
the moral sleaziness of the Nixon White House. 
The laid-back insouciance of the Good Old Boy was 
in striking contrast to the methodical, competitive, 
cost-effective style of the Best and the Brightest, a 
style that had supposedly bogged down in the 
Indochinese jungles. And the only alternative to 
four more years of Gerald Ford was this Baptist 
peanut-merchant from South Georgia. So the myth 


makers go to work, and we have seen the results. 


But now, there’s no further purpose to be 
served by idealizing the South. On the contrary, the 
sectional interests of the “national” media dictate 
some hasty demythologizing—or, rather, dusting off 
the alternative, unflattering myth which has always 
been in reserve. The seventies saw something of a 
hemorrhage of population and resources from the 
Northeast to the “Sunbelt”—mostly to the West, but 
partly to the South as well. The folks that are left up 
yonder are starting to get worried about their 
declining tax base and their declining Congressional 


representation. 


Let me tell you a story. The American Dance 
Theater recently moved from Connecticut to 
Durham, North Carolina. Isn’t that weird? 
Durham. Hell, even North Carolinians look down 
on Durham. Still, there they are. When a friend of 
mine heard about that, he wrote me: “Here’s my 
plan: First we take their textile mills. Then we take 
their toe-dancers. Then we reopen Andersonville 
Prison . . .” You can bet Yankees don’t like them 
apples one damn bit. How about a few stories on 
the Klan revival? And maybe throw in something 
on brown lung while you’re at it. It may be too late: 
“Hey, folks-There’s no New South. It’s still 


benighted—Honest! Don’t go!” 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Vanover will contribute a 
regular column to SPQR. 
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